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“FIRST NOVEL” 
COMPETITION 








Mr. Fisher Unwin begs to announce, in connexion with 
his “ First Novel” Library, that he proposes holding a 
further Competition for a prize of one hundred guineas 
(£105) for the best “First” Novel submitted to him 
according to the conditions set forth below : 


1. The Competition is open to any author who has never had a novel 
published in volume form. (This does not exclude writers who have 
published volumes made up of short stories.) 

2. Competing novels must be unpublished original works, and must be 
accompanied by a letter stating that they are intended for the Com- 
petition, and are submitted in accordance with the conditions herein 
laid down. 

3. Mr. Fisher Unwin will be the sole judge of the Competition, his 
decision shall be final, and he reserves the right to withhold the 
prize if, in his judgment, the manuscripts sent in fall below a certain 
literary standard. 

4, Competing novels may tbe sent in at once and until April 30th, 1908. 
The result will be announced as soon after that date as convenient. 


All MSS. must be typewritten. 

6. No novel less than 75,000 words will be considered, and it is recom- 
mended that the works sent in should not exceed 100,000 words in 
length. 

7. On payment of £105 to the author, the unrestricted copyright of the 

successful novel shall become the property of Mr. Fisher Unwin. 


8. Mr. Fisher Unwin will retain the right to publish any of the unsuc- 
cessful novels on such terms as may be mutually agreed upon between 
himself and the authors. 

9, All MSS. must be delivered free, and be accompanied by a sufficient 
remittance to cover the cost of return postage. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 1 Adelphi Terrace, London. 


wn 


September, 1907. 
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AND CRITICAL. 


By Professor PASQUALE VILLARI, Author of “ Girolamo 
Savonarola,” &c. With 7 Photogravure Plates, demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


A LITERARY HISTORY 
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By EMILE FAGUET. With Photogravure Frontispiece. (Library 
of Literary History.) Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


THE BRAHMANS, THEISTS, 
AND MUSLIMS OF INDIA. 


By JOHN CAMPBELL OMAN, LL.D. Illustrated medium 8vo, 
14s. net. 


BONAPARTE IN EGYPT AND 
THE EGYPTIANS OF TO-DAY. 


By HADJI A. BROWNE. 
10s. 6d. net. 
An historical study of the development of the Egyptian. 


WHAT IS RELIGION ? 
By Professor W. BOUSSET. With an Introduction, crown 8vo, 
5s. net. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF 
INDIAN LITERATURE. 


By ERNEST HORRWITZ. With an Introduction by Professor 
T. W. Ruys Davips. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 











With Frontispiece, demy 8vo, 
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Smith, Elder & Co.’s New Books. 


On THURSDAY NEXT. With a Frontispiece and Map, large post 8vo, 6s. net. 


THE PIRATES OF MALABAR, 


and an Englishman in India 200 years ago. 
By Setensl JOHN BIDDULPH, Author of ‘The Nineteenth and their Times,” and 


tringer Lawrence.’ 
*,* It is not intended in this work to give an exhaustive account of the pirates who haunted 
the’ Indian seas, but to present some idea of the perils that beset Indian trade—perils that have 
so entirely passed away that their existence is forgotten. 


NEW NOVEL BY G. F. BRADBY. 
On THURSDAY NEXT. Crown 8vo, 6a. 


THE AWAKENING OF BITTLESHAM. 


By G. z. BRADBY, Author of “ The Marquis’s Eye,” ‘‘ Dick: a Story Without a 
ot,” &c. 

*.* A story full of quiet humour, relating the results in an East Anglian village of an 
enthusiast's attemp's to revive the good old institutions of a primitive village community. 


THE VOYAGE OF “THE DISCOVERY.” 
By Captain ROBERT F. SCOTT, C.V.O., R.N. New amd Cheaper Edition. Ia 
Two volumes, each with Coloured Frontispiece, 12 Illustrations, and Map, large 
post 8vo, 10s. net. 2 October Ist. 
The Spectator says :—‘‘ The ablest and most interesting record of travel to which the 
present century has yet given birth." 
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By JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. New Edition, with an Introduction by 
HORATIO F. BROWN. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. (September 26th, 


FIRST AID TO THE INJURED. 
Six Ambulance Costeree By Dr. FREDERICH ESMARCH. Translated 
from the German by H.R.H. PRINCESS CHRISTIAN. Seventh Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged, with Additional Illustrations, post 8vo, 26. net. Lust Published. 


SHAKESPEARE’S LIFE AND WORK. 
Being an Abridgement chiefly for the use of Students of SIDNEY LEE’S LIFE OF 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. New and Revised ~— With a Photogravure 
Plate and Four Full-page Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 2% 6 LJust published. 
lackwood’s Magazine says:—‘An absolutely ta handbook for every 
intelligent reader of the plays." 


WAR AND THE WORLD'S LIFE. 


By Colonel F. N. MAUDE, C.B., Author of “Cavalry ::its Past and Future," “‘ Evolution 

ph See from 18th Century to Present Time,"’ &c. With Plans, demy 8vo, 

The Westminster Gazette says:—‘* Colonel Maude’s book should be read by every 
thoughtful man, civilian as well as military, and none can fail to profit by reading it." 


London: SMITH, ELDER & Co., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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LIFE AND LETTERS 


THERE are people in the world who know that our 
earth is a plane and not a spheroid; there are others 
who are quite certain that Bacon not only wrote the 
plays of Shakespeare, but the whole literature of the 
period, foreign as well as English, besides founding the 
Rosicrucian and Masonic societies, and leaving plans 
for St. Paul’s Cathedral. No doubt there are also 
quarters in which the fourth side of a triangle is an 
article of faith, and secret orders which transmit from 
age to age the doctrine that twice two are five. There 
has always been a gnosis; and it is in evidence of this 
proposition that we insert in our Correspondence 
columns Mr. H. Godwin Baynes’s remarkable letter 
about Mrs. Besant and Mrs. Eddy. Mr. Baynes, as 
will be seen, is quite sure that anyone who does not 
reverence these prophetic and thaumaturgic ladies gives 
signs of a ‘‘doddering intelligence,’ and displays a 
‘‘heavy cynicism that one associates with suburban 
debating societies or sectarian propaganda.”’ Further- 
more, it is to be steadfastly believed that ‘‘ both Mrs. 
Eddy and Mrs. Besant have a great genius for spiritual 
perception. Their writings and teachings are based on 
the very highest ethical and metaphysical truths.”’ 
And ‘‘ Christian Scientists’? are the true primitive 
Christians, and much more to the same effect. 


And, after all, what can we say? Learned men have 
no doubt thought it necessary to confute the ‘‘ Bacon- 
ians ’’; a good deal of plain truth has been uttered on 
the subject of ‘‘ Christian Science’’ and its practi- 
tioners; and many years ago a brilliant journalist told 
the tale of Mrs. Besant and theosophy in “Isis Very 
Much Unveiled.”’ But is it worth while? If a German 
tells you that soup made out of beer, stewed prunes, 
pig’s liver, and raspberry jam is delicious, how are you 
to convince him that he is quite wrong? There are 
many people who would rather have a coloured 
supplement than all the works of Botticelli; there are 
many, doubtless, who are quite convinced that the 
Tabernacle in Tottenham Court Road is first and the 
Gothic cathedrals nowhere. It were idle to disturb 
these simple faiths, so let Mr. Baynes continue in the 





teaching of his She-Apostles, Besant and Eddy; and 
for the rest of us let him remain as a warning. Men 
have ghastly and unnatural appetites in matters of the 
soul, as well as in matters of the stomach; it is not a 
little instructive to learn by example to what loathsome 
fare the human spirit may descend. 


Mr. Dixon, who writes as an accredited representa- . 
tive of the Christian Science Publication Committee, 
although he repeats our phrase, “intellectually 
disreputable,’’ seems to misunderstand it. Aphra 
Behn and Rochester were not by any means 
“intellectually disreputable’; intellectually some of 
their work is highly reputable. Morally, they were, no 
doubt, disreputable; witness the remark in Boswell on 
Rochester, and as to the lady, Pope’s famous couplet. 
Theosophists are intellectually disreputable, so are 
Glassites, so are ‘‘ Baconians,’’ so are ‘‘ Christian 
Scientists,’’ so are people who believe the earth to be 
a plane and not a sphere. As for the rest of the letter, 
it certainly puts ‘Christian Science’’ in an entirely 
new light, and Mr. Dixon’s explanation of the real 
doctrine should be carefully noted. We had thought 
that the dogma was this: that A’s health depends not 
in the slightest degree on Matter, but entirely on his 
opinions and beliefs as to Matter. This, it seems, is 
not the case. In spite of A’s believing implicitly that 
‘“‘crumpets is wholesome,’ nevertheless crumpets will 
be the death of A so long as the aggregate thought of 
mankind continues to invest crumpets with unwhole- 
some qualities. 


Simili modo, a Patagonian who has never heard 
of prussic acid will still die of the drug, ad- 
ministered without his knowledge, because a certain 
number of people in Europe and North America have 
made the absurd mistake of ascribing deleterious pro- 
perties to harmless (if unnecessary, and indeed non- 
existent) cyanide of potassium. Good: but, then, it 
does not seem of very much advantage to be a “‘ Chris- 
tian Scientist,’’ at all events for some centuries or 
zons to come. For of what use will it be for Mr. 
Dixon to call for “‘a pint of pure carbolic acid, with 
a head on it, in a tankard,’’ while we or any other men 

ersist in believing that it will kill him? And 

ere is another sample. It is possible, it has 
no doubt actually happened, that a traveller in 
virgin wilds has died from eating a certain fruit or nut, 
mistaking it for some familiar and innocuous growth. 
Now it is also quite possible that our hypothetical 
traveller was the first human being to eat the fruit or 
nut in question; how does the “‘ aggregate thought of 
mankind ”’ operate in his case? Mr. Dixon makes one 
more point; and as to this, let it be sufficient to say 
that there is as yet no evidence to show that ‘‘ Christian 
Scientists ’’ have attained to the sanctity of St. Paul. 


An article by Professor Pelham Edgars in the 
National Review, on ‘‘ George Meredith,” which we 
have not read, has occasioned some discussion as to the 
obscurity of Mr. George Meredith’s style. To us, its 
obscurity is indisputable. To maintain that it is not 
obscure is like maintaining that the German language 
is not obscure, or that English is not vague, as com- 
pared with French—merely the prejudice of predilec- 
tion, with which argument is futile. The cause of its 
obscurity is an interesting question. It appears that 
Mr. Edgars ingeniously attributes it to an effort by 
Mr. Meredith “to find expression for every restless 
thought that hovers in his head’’; while a writer 
in the Daily Graphic remarks: ‘‘ He will pursue an 
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explanation through a chain of metaphors in the 
attempt to make every shade of it luminous to the 
reader.” 


This is an elucidation not unlike Mr. Meredith. 
Mr. Meredith’s extreme admirers seem to regard 
his obscurity as a merit in itself, and as the only pos- 
sible vehicle of his profundity of thought. This is 
absurd. It is an excuse which diminishes the greatness 

*which it is intended to enhance. Chaos is not pro- 
fundity, nor is vagueness breadth of view. Neither is it 
obscurity of diction only which prevents Mr. Meredith’s 
novels from being more ‘‘ popular ’’ now; their eminent 
merits also are exactly those which prevent their 
appealing to the ‘‘popular’’ taste. eaders who 
admire these merits read them or not according as they 
are more or less sensitive to them, than they are to 
style. The same people can or cannot tolerate the 
obscurity and rugosity of Browning; they tolerate these 
defects with more difficulty in Browning, because they 
appear in him less inevitable and more the result of 
carelessness and bad taste. Being without the spirit 
of prophecy, we hazard the opinion that Mr. Meredith's 
novels will be read by after generations, in spite of 
their illucid style, according as they may seem to reflect 
truly or not the personality of the period, which his 
delicate insight into the subtle influences on character 
has enabled him to portray. These unique merits 
appeal to us more than they are likely to do to later 
generations. 


Though the subject is rather extraneous to our 
sphere, we have been requested to remind the bene- 
ficed clergy of the Church of England that they are 
freeholders in respect of their benefices and not lease- 
holders. We are informed that the custom is becoming 
prevalent for overseers to place the names of incum- 
bents on the list of leasehold voters instead of on the 
list of freeholders. This custom is too common to 
allow the supposition that it is due to mistake. We 
would suggest to the clergy that when the overseer 
so acts from design he does so as a secret agent of 
the ‘‘ Conscientious ’’ Party. Clergymen are seldom 
men of business, and need reminding that they are 
suffering an injustice not on the face of it very 
apparent. We would suggest a general reason why 
these tactics are adopted—viz., that the Nonconformist 
clergy are only leaseholders. 








There is also a_ possible particular reason. 
When once his name is on the leasehold list 
the incumbent is unlikely to take the trouble to 
have the mistake rectified. When some local ques- 
tion occurs he will find his vote objected to as 
incorrectly described, and the objection will be made 
by another agent of the same ‘‘ Conscientious ”’ Party. 
We would remind individual clergy whose political 
conduct is governed by Liberal or Socialistic principles 
not to allow their private opinions to interfere with 
their duty to the Church whose representatives they 
are, and to their successors in their cures. The Bishop 
of Birmingham, it is true, disapproves of the freehold 
system in the case of incumbents. There is much to be 
said against it, as regards the discipline of the clergy, 
but it affects the Church within and not from without, 
and on the other hand there is much to be said in 
favour of it. Until the subject has been further dis- 
cussed, we would urge the clergy to see that the 
present provisions of the law are carried out. 


Our contemporary the Daily Graphic has been con- 
ducting a correspondence on the subject of the 
education of boys and girls in common, in which Bishop 





Welldon and Dr. Gray, the headmaster of Bradfield 
College, have taken part. We have already expressed 
our high appreciation of Dr. Gray as an “‘ impresario,”’ 
but we cannot follow him in his reply to Dr. Welldon’s 
criticisms on the mixed schools. e do not represent 
any protest from the boys of Harrow School, or from 
the clergy of the Diocese of Calcutta, but we must 
remark first that to apply the epithet ‘‘ august ’’ to the 
name of Dr. Welldon is to surpass the excess of hyper- 
bole in the direction of satire. Dr. Gray has made ‘‘a 
careful inspection of the secondary schools in various 
large cities in the Eastern and Middle States,’’ where 
no doubt he was hospitably entertained. All visitors 
to Bradfield know what an admirable host Dr. Gray is; 
he seems to be an even more desirable guest. He 
allows his judgment, founded on the experience of 
twenty-seven years, to waver in favour of his hosts, 
after an experience of a few months. It is well known 
that he found in England a small and young school for 
boys, in an advanced state of precocious decay, and 
quickly restored it to its present state of efficiency, 
without any importation of girls. Even Dr. Gray’s 
foreign experience does not, therefore, lead us to the 
conclusion that the mixture of the sexes is even 
remotely essential to the success of a school. He him- 
self 

arrived at the conclusion that the association in education of boys 
and girls together from the cradle, upwards beyond the age of 
puberty, right up to the stage of University life, was productive of 
excellent moral, intellectual, and social results; and after very 


critical investigation and inquiry found nothing which shook his 
conviction. 


His conclusion conveys to us the impression thar he 
considers that combination not impossible. But he 
is careful to insist more than once that he holds “‘ no 
brief for co-education.’’ We are not at all surprised 
at his disclaimer, for he also says that the system 
‘““has been in vogue for more than fifty years, and it 
has produced—Americans.’”’ We can therefore con- 
fidently recommend the shorter system in cases of pre- 
cocious decay. 


We see from the accounts in the daily papers that 
at the meeting last Tuesday, at Wesley’s Chapel, 
City Road, of the representatives of the United 
Methodist Free Churches, the Methodist New Con- 
nexion and the Bible Christians, the Rev. Dinsdale T. 
Young remarked in the course of his address that 
“they were quite sure that he who built that church, 
who stood in that pulpit, whose dust rested in the rear 
of the church, and whose spirit, they believed, hovered 
round it—John Wesley—would have rejoiced with 
them in such a gathering.”’ It is, generally speaking, 
rather a dangerous thing to be “‘ quite sure’”’ about 
the opinions of a man who has been dead for a hundred 
years, but in the present case we can say with a con- 
siderable amount of confidence that as far as anything 
in this world can be quite certain, it is that John 
Wesley, if he had been alive to-day, so far from 
rejoicing with the quaint congregation in the City 
Road, would have been filled with horror and disgust 
at their proceedings. 


Considering that John Wesley was never tired 
of emphasising the point that the body of which 
he was the head was a society within the 
Church of England, and not a sect, and that absolute 
loyalty to and conformity with the Church of England 
was essential to its existence, considering that he pro- 
phesied that if the Methodists left the Church of 
England God would leave them, it really becomes a 
little difficult to understand on what process of reason- 
ing Mr. Dinsdale T. Young based his fantastic theory 
that Wesley would have “‘ rejoiced ’’ to find that all his 
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most cherished beliefs and convictions have been flung 
to the winds by the non-conforming sect which has the 


impudence to label itself with his name. What would 
be thought of a society of architects who dubbed 
themselves the Wren-ites, and who professed that 
devotion to the principles of architecture as practised 
by Christopher Wren was the basis of their existence as 
a society, and who celebrated their twentieth century 
devotion to the teachings of their master by pulling 
down St. Paul’s Cathedral and building in its place a 
red-brick conventicle whose appearance suggested a 
cross between a racquet court and a public lavatory? 








THE DEAD POET 


I dreamed of him last night, I saw his face 
All radiant and unshadowed of distress, 

And as of old, in music measureless, 

I heard his golden voice and marked him trace 
Under the common thing the hidden grace, 
And conjure wonder out of emptiness, 

Till mean things put on beauty like a dress 


And all the world was an enchanted place. 

And then methought outside a fast locked gate 

I mourned the loss of unrecorded words, 

Forgotten tales and mysteries half said, 

Wonders that might have been articulate, 

And voice-less thoughts like murdered singing birds. 
And so I woke and knew that he was dead. 


A. D. 





PERSEPHONE 


Who is this, white and wild? 
Some evil thing she flies, 
With lips of a lovely child, 


And a fair, sad woman’s eyes. 


The fruit she bears in hand 
Hath stained her gown with red, 
If she wear a queen’s headband, 
She hath raiment like one dead. 


Like the sea-wind she sings, 
Both strange and wailing-sweet, 

And the wild red poppy springs 
In the passing of her feet. 


ETHEL TALBOT. 











LITERATURE 


A CITY OF THE MOORS 


Cordova. By A. T. Catvert and W. M. GALLicHan. 
(John Lane, 3s. 6d. net.) 


Havine been obliged to criticise severely Mr. Cal- 
vert’s larger works, ‘‘The Alhambra” and ‘ Cor- 
dova, Seville, and Toledo,’’ we took up this smaller 
book with the hope, and almost the resolve, to say 
pleasant things about it. Two pages were enough to 
damp that hope: ten extinguished it. And now, 
having read every page and examined every plate, one 
must give the only possible conclusion—that it is a 
mischievously bad book. The larger works were, at 
least, protected by their high price from falling into 
the hands of ordinary students: this handbook is 
within the reach of all, and therefore able to mislead 
a large number of readers. 

The book pretends to be ‘‘ a study of Cordova,’’ and 
it is designed to instruct those ‘‘ whose acquaintance 
with Spain must be made through the medium of the 
printed page.’’ If the whole of the text had been sup- 
pressed and nothing had been published but the illus- 
trations, most of the gross blunders and misstatements 
of fact, all the shoddy sentimentalism and tawdry 
rhapsody of style, would have been spared the student : 
as it is, anyone ignorant yet really desirous of learning 
about Moorish art and architecture will be bewildered 
by the mass of moonstruck musing, solemn platitude, 
tangled repetition, and pretentious terminology—all of 
which conceal, or proclaim, downright ignorance of 
the first elements of the subject. Could anything be 
worse than the following : — 


Before the rise of Mahomet the architecture of the Arabs was 
almost devoid of those specific characters that we find in the later 
work of the Omeyyad designers and artists. In the earliest 
Morisco-Spanish edifices there was not much original work. The 
Visigothic temples were re-consecrated to the new faith and adapted 
to the plans of primitive Mohammedan mosques, but the designs 
and style of decoration were not purely Morisco. The work was 
probably influenced by Persian and ancient Egyptian art. 


In the Mosque of Jerusalem and of Amrou in Cairo there were 
early examples of the pointed arch. The contrary flexure is a form 
of pointed arch, and it was used by the Moors. Sir Christopher 
Wren and other authorities on architectural art lean to the opinion 
that the so-called Gothic arch is of Oriental origin. here are, 
however, a number of students who have endeavoured to disprove 
the Moorish genesis of the narrow arch. 


From the eighth to the eleventh century the style is known as the 
Arab-Spanish, and is sometimes called the Estilo Califato. This 
style is ‘‘ Saracenic,”? with Jewish features. 


More false and more fatuous statements could 
hardly be made, or so many of them crowded into a 
smaller compass. Elsewhere (p. 51) we are told that 
‘‘ The Estilo Sarraceno, or earlier style of design and 
decoration, has an example in the beautiful Puerta del 
Perdon of the Mosque of Cordova ’’; while on p. 58, 
‘* The sumptuous Gate of Pardon at once attracts us. 
It is over twenty feet high, with the characteristic 
horseshoe arches and the elaborate Oriental ornamen- 
tation. But this is not the ancient gate; it dates from 
the Christian recapture of Cordova, and is constructed 
in imitation of the Arabian work. The structure 
is in the Estilo Sarraceno.’’ And once more, on p. 78, 
‘*The door of the Gate of Pardon was decorated by 
Henry II., and is in the later Mudejar style.”” And 
stuff like this is written with an affectation of 
learning for the enlightenment of the ignorant. It is 
quite clear that the writer or writers of this book have 
not the most rudimentary knowledge of Moorish 
art. Nor do they seem to know the rudiments of 
Mohammedan usage. There is no “priest”? in a 
mosque; the minaret is not a ‘‘ praying-tower’’; and 
Muslims do not “ pay their devotions to the Father of 
Islam ’’; the Koran is not kept in the mihrab. 
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The idle repetitions of the book are as numerous as 
its blunders: the writers seem to forget on one page 
what they said on the last. ‘‘ The city once boasted of 
50,000 resplendent palaces and 100,000 inferior houses; 
its mosques numbered 700”’ (p. 10). ‘‘ There were 
50,000 palaces in Cordova besides 300 mosques’’ (p. 28); 
‘There were hosts of craftsmen working in brass, gold, 
and clay ’”’ (p. 10); ‘‘ Workers in clay, wood, and metals 
plied their crafts with loving industry ’’ (p. 30); ‘‘ The 
part added to the Mosque by Almanzor is that behind 
the altar to the left when entering by the Door of 
Pardon ”’ (p. 54) becomes (p. 59) ‘‘ The portions added 
by Almanzor are behind the altar to the left when 
entering by the Gate of Pardon.’”’ Indeed, the whole 
of Chapter V. is a repetition of previous statements; 
and the same is true of Appendix I., which adds 
nothing to the thrice-told tale. 

Even worse than this want of all method is the 
mawkish clap-trap meant for poetical description. Mr. 
Calvert has not the art of fine writing, and had better 
give up these ungainly essays. One example will 
suffice: 

Grim ruin descended on fair Cordova: melancholy decay suc- 
ceeded its long era of growth and prosperity. The admirable 
irrigation system, which made the meadows lush and the land 
fecund, was left unused, etc. 

The same want of taste comes out in the constant 
use of Spanish words for English. Thus mosque is 
more often than not ‘‘ mezquita,”’ choir is ‘‘ coro,” 
bridge is ‘‘ puente,’’ museum is ‘‘ museo ”’; but “Grand 
Teatro”’ and ‘‘los Palmas’’ are mere blunders. So 
are the forms ‘ Es-Deffah,’”’ “‘nimbar,” ‘‘ Babu el 
Jemi,”’ and “ zak-hrafah’’; but the worst of all is 
*‘ mih-rab,”’ which is no more justifiable than ‘‘ A-rab,’”’ 
yet is habitually so divided. 

rhe text, then, of this book, both in matter and 
form, is discreditable. The illustrations, mainly from 
photographs, are fairly complete and well-chosen, 
though the titles are sometimes inaccurate. Thus 
Pi. 5 is called the Promenade of ‘‘ Grande Capitaine,”’ 
which is neither English, French, nor Spanish. The 
capitals figured on Pl. 36, 37 are stated to have come 
from ‘‘ the Catholic basilicas ’’—whatever that means: 
it should be early Christian buildings. Then while Pl. 79 
and 81 represent precisely the same thing, one is called 
‘“ Elevation of the gate of the Sanctuary of the Koran,” 
the other ‘‘ Portal of the Mihrab.’”’ Moreover many 
plates, such as 28, 29, 31, 139, 149, have nothing in the 
text to correspond. Nor is there so much as an allu- 
sion to those delightful bellcotes and domes covered 
with coloured tiles, which other so-called guide-books 
equally ignore, but which, though of the Renaissance 
date, are among the most charming things in Cordova. 


STOICISM 


The Stoic Creed. By Witttam L. Davipson. (T. and 
T. Clark, 4s. 6d.) wan 


CHRISTIANITY, with its marvellous capacity for absorp- 
tion, has taken unto itself all that was best in Stoicism. 
What Stoicism had done was to prepare the life of the 
cloister. In its insistence on the vanity of material 
things, in its realisation of the fleetingness of life and 
of the world, in its habits of meditation and of turning 
the thoughts inwards it realised that ideal of asceti- 
cism which has always been so important an element 
in the Christian economy. For in the history of the 
Church, as in the moral history of mankind, two dis- 
tinct ideals—corresponding in a measure to the two 
contrasted philosophies of the Stoic and the Epicurean 
—tmay be traced. The ideal of asceticism represents 
moral effort as essentially a sacrifice—the sacrifice of 
one part of human nature to another, that it may live 





the more completely in what survives of it; while the 
other ideal represents it as a harmonious development 
of all the parts of human nature in just proportion to 
each other. What Christianity did was to sweeten 
Stoicism, to remove from it a certain icy coldness of 
heart, a too rigorous detachment from life that tended 
to hopelessness. To Stoicism the individual was the 
measure of all things. With all its lofty idealism it 
advocated always a policy of indifference, of non-inter- 
ference. ‘‘ Whatever is, is right,’’ amounted to a 
tolerance of evil. Even Marcus Aurelius—most 
humane of emperors—could sit unmoved through the 
long cruelty of the Roman gladiatorial shows, revolv- 
ing, perhaps, that old Stoic paradox of the ‘‘ Imper- 
ceptibility of pain.”” And Marcus Aurelius, it must be 
remembered, represented Stoicism at its best. For the 
Stoic philosophy of Rome—the Stoicism associated with 
the name of Seneca, Epictetus, and Marcus Aurelius— 
was a vastly different thing from the Stoicism of Greece 
of the fourth century B.c. Transplanted from its 
original home, mellowed by time and by assimilation of 
elements from other philosophies, it had become more 
expansive and humane than the Stoicism of the earlier 
Greek period as we know it from the fragments of the 
writings of Zeno, Chrysippus and Cleanthes. In 
Epictetus, the Stoic slave, and in Marcus Aurelius, the 
Stoic Emperor, the philosophy of Stoicism attained its 
fullest and highest expression. And yet who can read 
them without being impressed with their absolute hope- 
lessness? A deep mournfulness, a sense of transitori- 
ness and futility in all things, an utter detachment from 
passing interests seem to tinge all their thoughts. 
Marcus Aurelius himself, persistent advocate of cheer- 
fulness as he was, could find nothing after all but a 
joyless resignation. There are few things more 
pathetic than the words written apparently not long 
before his death : 

How is it that the gods who have arranged all things well and 
lovingly for mortals have in this one respect overlooked their interest, 
that men, even excellent men, who have entered into frequent com- 
munion with them through devout ministration, when once they have 
died quit existence altogether and are utterly extinguished? If 
indeed this is so, be assured that the gods would have arranged it 


otherwise if it had been right. For it would have been possible if 
it had been right. 


And that is all for the future. For the present “ re- 
flect often in thy last hour”’ is the burden of the ‘‘Medi- 
tations.’’ Life is a vapour, a smoke, a winter torrent; 
the interval between the shortest and the longest life 
is comparable to that between the disappearance of 
two grains of incense flung into the altar fire. Life 
hurries to its close; its futilities are soon to be hushed 
in the silence of the tomb. Why make ado about any- 
thing so ephemeral ? 

It was the genius of Christianity to transform this 
incomplete and mutilated ideal by blending with it the 
“certain hope’’ of immortality. Evil is a real thing 
and must be combated. Man is not free as the Stoic 
thought him free. The hand cannot say to the head, 
‘‘T have no need of thee.’’ We have a duty towards 
life as well as towards death. 

On the present-day value of Stoicism and on its 
aspects as the precursor of much modern theory, Pro- 
fessor Davidson writes admirably in his excellent 
volume. It is no dry-as-dust treatise compact of dates 
and uncompromising facts. It is a sympathetic study 
of the history and development of the Stoic philosophy 
which no student can afford to neglect. It shows that 
the Stoical philosophy is not a dead theory, a mere 
past system, effete and useless, to be put aside as a 
relic of antiquity, arousing only an antiquarian 
curiosity, but is (in Professor Davidson’s words) 
“something instinct with life and capable of creating 
a genuine sympathetic interest. It breathes a fine 
spirit, and in its later form touches the heart while at 
the same time it appeals to the intellect.’ 
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LAW FOR WOMEN 


Every Woman’s Own Lawyer. By Gorpon C. WuHaD- 
coat. (Fisher Unwin, 3s. 4d. net.) 


Mr. Wuapcoat is a chivalrous gentleman who carries 
his belief in women’s rights so far as to think that 
women ought to have a legal treatise all to themselves. 
He has determined that this injustice at least shall be 
remedied, and one more legal disability of women 
cease to exist. It is not a bad idea. The author who 
can vouch his book as the first comer in any literary 
field is a happy and ingenious person, even though 
when we come to examine it the ingenuity shown is 
rather in inventing a novel title than in the substance 
of the book itself. This must be so from the nature of 
the case in a law book for women. The author gives 
himself away in the very first sentence of the preface: 
“‘Now that women enjoy almost equal rights with men,”’ 
he says, “‘ it is remarkable that there should be no legal 
treatise written especially in women’s interests.’’ The 
non sequitur is apparent. Why a special treatise for 
women if what is said about men can, ninety-nine times 
in a hundred, be said also about women? There are 
some cases, of course, where the law has to consider 
perforce the question of sex, as in certain criminal 
offences. In the matrimonial law there is one well- 
known difference between men and women as to the 
grounds of divorce which has often been censured 
severely by the ladies of the Suffragist platform. A 
widow as a successor to her husband’s personal estate 
has an anomalous position which is neither that of heir 
nor next-of-kin. In succession to real property, 
women do not inherit until the male branches are ex- 
hausted. This is the most important sexual distinction 
between men and women in English law so far as 
private rights are concerned. We believe there is a 
popular book, entitled ‘‘ Every Man His Own Law- 
yer,’ and if Mr. Whadcoat had been writing at any 
other time than when everybody was talking about the 
“* Suffragettes,’’ some such title would have served his 
turn quite well. Any woman, therefore, who hap- 
pened to want to improve her mind by learning some 
of the more elementary facts on legal topics interesting 
to laymen would have found all she cared to know 
about herself as a woman citizen in a book primarily 
intended for men. Mr. Whadcoat makes the most of 
whatever differences exist; but what mainly keeps our 
attention on the fact that he is professing to write 
specially for women is an ostentatious simplicity of 
explanation that most men would resent. The chapter 
on cheques, which he observes are altogether incom- 
prehensible things to many women, is indeed so elemen- 
tary that it seems addressed rather to the infantine 
than the adult feminine mind. 

If women whose souls are in rebellion against the 
dominance of man suppose that Mr. Whadcoat has 
supplied them with a handbook of intolerable legal 
grievances, they will be disappointed. There is no such 
story to tell. But we may recommend novelists to 
study ‘“‘ Every Woman’s Own Lawyer.”’ It will pre- 
vent them from supposing that the law makes unjust 
distinctions between men and women which only exist 
in the ignorance of their own imagination. A recently 
published novel makes a father dying without a will 
entrust enormously valuable diamonds to a friend. 
They are to be handed over to the dying man’s daugh- 
ter. But a ne’er-do-weel son, who was supposed to be 
dead, turns up, and we are gravely told that if he 
proves his identity he will be entitled to take all the 
diamonds and leave his sister without a penny. This 
is quite absurd, but we often find statements just as 
ridiculous of the alleged hardships of women under 
the law. The most recent grievance now being dis- 
cussed is one discovered by Mrs. Fenwick-Millar, who 








claims for married women the allocation of a certain 
portion of their husbands’ salaries to do what they like 
with. It seems to have been forgotten that not more 
than two years ago a silly season topic was the hard- 
ship which married men were suffering by their wives 
saving their housekeeping money and buying property 
in their own names to which their husbands had not 
the least claim. As a matter of fact, this, we believe, 
is a doubtful question of law which has never been 
settled by any court of high authority. It is really 
premature to say whether the man or the woman has 
the best of it in a transaction of this kind. A more 
substantial grievance than this, as to the legal share 
in the husband’s wage or salary, is perhaps another 
one also denounced by Mrs. Fenwick-Millar. An Eng- 
lish husband may leave all his property by will and his 
wife may not get a penny of his possessions. Neither a 
Frenchman nor a Scotsman can do this, nor can other 
nationals where the Roman law governs succession to 
property and bequests. It is arguable, no doubt, that 
the English right of dealing with property by will ought 
to be limited; but that it is not is by no means merely 
a sex grievance; and it has certainly not been conferred 
on married men in order to prop up the masculine 
tyranny. Most of the grievances alleged by women 
speakers and writers are not legal but customary dis- 
abilities. There is the guardianship of children, for 
example. Mr. Whadcoat in his anxiety to make this 
a woman’s book re-limns an old picture of the broken- 
hearted mother adding her tears to those of her child 
as it is torn from her and given to her husband, from 
whom she is living apart. 

Yet he has to admit that, as things are, there is no 
unfairness in the law. If the father has not the cus- 
tody, ‘‘the law in fairness to the father would with- 
draw his liability to maintain such children, and would 
cast that obligation entirely on the mother. But in 
order to do this, it would, in fairness to the mother, be 
required to throw open to her all professions and public 
offices and other means of livelihood, otherwise she 
would be handicapped in her efforts to fulfil the obli- 
gation imposed upon her. In this respect, therefore, the 
law appears not unfair. Inasmuch as it gives the hus- 
band a wider field for earning money, it places upon him, 
under pains and penalties, the chief burden of main- 
taining his infant children.” This is quite a fair state- 
ment; only it is not the law that gives the man the 
favourable economic position and refuses it to the 
woman, but sheer custom. There is no secular law 
against woman engaging in any occupation, except it 
be against working underground in coal mines. What- 
ever it be, in professions, manufacturing, or trade, in 
teaching or preaching, feminine disabilities are cus- 
tomary, not legal, and the prohibition from voting in 
parliamentary elections is the only really legal dis- 
ability women are under. Mr. Whadcoat, however, 
though his law seems accurate enough, is not strong 
in philosophy or history, as the very quaint Introduc- 
tion on the ‘“‘ Progress of Women’s Rights”’ proves. 
Too ridiculous for treating seriously, one of its 
quaintest statements may be quoted as a specimen of 
the kind of nonsense which is apt to find its way into 
women’s rights literature : 


For century after century women’s rights and disabilities rose 
and fell like ocean waves without putting women in any better case. 
Their long exclusion from succession to the Throne may be counted 
among the primary agents against progress. But wheh Queen 
Victoria took the Throne, there flowed from Parliament a succession 
of legislative enactments emancipating women—and especially 
married women—from the state of semi-bondage under which they 
still laboured. 


Mr. Whadcoat’s philosophy and history and style, 
or want of these, we may forgive, but we cannot 
forgive his forgetting Queen Mary, and Queen Eliza- 
beth, and Queen Anne. 
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SCOTS CHESTNUTS. 


Scotland of To-day. By T. F. HenpEeRson and Francis 
Watt. (Methuen and Co., 6s.) 


‘ 


On page 3 of this book it is asserted that the “ mer- 
curial Frenchman is merely bored by the phlegmatic 
Dutchman, and finds little that he can appreciate in the 
methodical German.”’ We had hoped that the old bad 
habit of characterising nations by a single adjective had 
died out. One has only to open one’s eyes (the mind’s 
eyes, Horatio) in France to become convinced that not 
all Frenchmen are mercuriai, nor even so many of them 
as to justify the generalisation; equally that all Dutch- 
men are not phlegmatic, nor all Germans methodical. 
Fortunately, in regard to the Scot, our authors proceed 
on a more rational plan, and find him to be “‘ not 
unfrequently a bundle of contradictory qualities— 
greedy and generous, worldly and pious, practical and 
idealistic, prejudiced and open-minded.” After eighteen 
pages of consideration of the origin and evolution 
of the Scot, that is what they make of him; and the 
present writer (who was once a Scot) admits that he 
cannot make any more of the matter himself. Not that 
this means anything except that as a reviewer he might 
be supposed to have superior ideas on the subject: he 
has none. All he dare assert is that the Scots, like the 
Jews, have a certain inner self that they only reveal to 
each other. The mutual revelation may often end in 
whisky and ‘‘ blethers’’; but in intercourse with other 
peoples this inner something seems very like a pro- 
found and instinctive knowledge of human nature. 

If our authors are not very original about the Scot, 
so they cannot be said to be particularly enlightening as 
to Scotland. Une seems to be reading a superior kind 
of newspaper article. In fact, the authors are very 
superior persons, on familiar lines. Since Ruskin 
maligned the new town of Edinburgh every writer with 
a soul to save must malign it. This New Town is not 
a ‘‘ natural growth, but planned or constructed accord- 
ing to whimsical ideas.’” What, with respect to towns, 
is a ‘‘natural growth’’? Then the statues are to be 
commended ‘with reserve.”” The Old Town, of 
course, is romantic, because “‘ not a stone in the High 
Street and the Canongate but was drenched again and 
again with blood and tears.’’ That, and the like, is a 
sample of the best and the worst of the authors’ reflec- 
tions throughout the book. Chestnuts! Glasgow, 
Dundee, and Aberdeen are discussed in like fashion. 
Pity that upon so fine a theme nothing fresher is forth- 
coming; were it only in the nature of the Highland- 
man’s observation on the comparative merits of the 
two towns of Edinburgh: ‘‘ Well, the New Town’s a 
pretty place to look down on, and the Old Town’s a 
grand place to look up at.”’ 

In a moment of pleased expectancy we turned to the 
chapter on ‘‘ Scots Wit and Humour.”’ Alas, it turned 
out to be a poor hash-up of Dean Ramsay. Here is the 
whole of ‘Scotland of To-day,” with its peculiar 
humour in full activity, and the authors have not even 
one poor little new story to tell us. With this very 
book in our hand we had occasion to ask an old woman 
in Anstruther the way to the railway station, and she 
told us it was “‘ juist roon’ the corner by Brown the 
baker’s.”” What a benighted heathen we felt at our 
ignorance of Brown the baker. Later in the week in 
Edinburgh we heard of a very stout maid-servant who 

ave notice to leave because the neighbour maids called 

er“ brosy,”’ and to whom her mistress said: ‘‘ But. 
Jean, that’s no reason at a’; ye’ll be juist as fat ony 
ither place.’”” Yet again the same week we heard a 
genuine Scots observation. The head of the household 
—a prosy man— was declaring to the company that 
Arthur’s Seat and the Castle Rock were extinct vol- 
canoes, and we might be wakened any fine morning by 





a fresh earthquake and see Princes Street deep in ashes. 
‘‘Losh keep me,”’ said his wife; ‘‘ there would be a 
leading article in the Scotsman about that.’’ Scotland 
of to-day is not so poor in humour that it need be 
entirely represented by the humour of yesterday and 
the day before. ‘ 

Parts of the book are very well done; for instance, 
the chapter on ‘‘ The Border and the Solway,’’ where 
the personal element enters charmingly. Excellent also 
is the ‘‘ Note on Caithness,’’ notwithstanding a fatuous 
reference to the ‘‘imposing rocks” of the coast 
‘against which the wild ocean waves beat year after 
year, century ofter century.’’ These rocks, we are told, 
‘* are twisted into all manner of fantastic shapes by the 
action of the water.”’” The Caithness waves appear to 
have impressed our authors very powerfully. Small 
things these, perhaps, to comment upon, but an irri- 
tating air of superiority in the writers which is for ever 
cropping up suggests retort. But, then, the authors 
also are Scots. 

One good point in the work is that it has not been 
written, like so many of to-day, to carry off the coloured 
illustrations. There are twenty of these, and the other 
twenty-four in photography are to be preferred. 


DATES 


The Greco-Roman World; or, The Struggle of East 
and West During a Millennium of World-Empire. 
Being vol. III. of Reflections on some leading 
facts and ideas of History, their meaning and 
interest (with special chapters on India). C. W. 
WutsH. (Luzac anp Co., 5s., 1907.) 


THIs tremendous title covers a volume which we have 
laid down with very mingled feelings. The author is 
so terribly in earnest, and so utterly over-weighted by 
the magnitude of his subject, that we are inclined to 
forgive much, and, at the same time, the confusion 
which a prolonged study of the book has produced in 
the mind of a really hardened reader of history may 
serve as some excuse for irritation. 

The idea is a great one, but we fear that that is all 
that is great about the work. The author seems firmly 
convinced that the study of history is a panacea for all 
political ills, and he is equally convinced that the study 
of history is in a bad way: 

China, Persia, India—all Asia, in fact (with Africa to follow)—is 
(sic) —— regeneration. This regeneration cannot be effected 
without our help. I would urge that instruction how to carry out 
the task can be obtained from history alone. To anyone who pro- 
poses to take part in this noble work I think my little attempt to 
make history a more manageable study ought to be welcome. This 
is not my only object; the subject seems to me so cruelly wronged 


in public estimation by its accepted ‘label’? of dulness, that I 
long above all things to vindicate its charm. 


He goes on, however, to say that compression in the 
present case is more important than this vindication 
of the charm of history. And no one can complain 
that in the book itself he has allowed charm—or any- 
thing else—to stand in the way of compression. The 
result is rather like a sucked orange. It is quite plain 
that the author has enjoyed all the juice himself. He 
has left us pips, pulp, and peel—all necessary com- 
ponents of the complete orange no doubt, but unin- 
viting food at that. And when, in momentary refer- 
ences to the romances of history, he smacks his lips 
over the extracted juice we should be rather inclined 
es _ if we had not our own box of oranges to 
and. 

The book has its value none the less. Though it is 
thickly sprinkled with queries and loose statements 
(the result, as the author confesses, of hasty writing 
at a distance from authorities), its numbered series 
of *‘ clothed dates ’’ for the history of the world from 
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Neo-Babylonia to the 5th century a.p. will serve as 
admirable memorie technice for students, though we 
should advise such readers to skip much of the explana- 
tory smaller print, as making confusion worse con- 
founded. Chapters II. and III. are called ‘‘ The Con- 
fusion Period,’ and deserve their name. The great 
fault noticeable in the text is the postulation of wide 
previous knowledge on the part of the student, com- 
bined with an irritating exactitude in minor matters. 

The chapters on Greece are more lucid, as a whole, 
than those on Persia, and will be of service as a refer- 
ence for the chronology of classical Greece. The 
author’s speculations anent a northern origin for the 
civilisation represented by the Vaphio cups (which are 
now generally recognised as being of Cretan origin) 
seem to be somewhat wide of the mark, especially 
in conjunction with his theories as to the starting-point 
of the Aryan migrations, and his perfectly correct 
—- that “‘the history ends, as it began, with 

rete. 

There is a good deal that is commonplace, and not 
a little that savours of ill-regulated enthusiasm in these 
Greek chapters. Indeed, we are imbued with an 
uneasy feeling that the author is not very certain of 
his ground, and the elaborate devices which he 
offers as memorie@ technice for some of his ‘‘ clothed 
dates’ are ludicrously ingenious. By this time we 
are uncertain whether the book is intended for a 
commonplace book of the author’s personal impres- 
sions or a “‘ model’’ note-book for students. In any 
case, the extreme difficulty of extracting sense from 
many of the passages has exhausted interest, which 
the chapters on Indian history (‘‘ India, the Wonder- 
land of the East’’) cannot wholly revive, excellent 
though they be at times. The author knows India, 
and has a deep affection for its beauties, which he 
describes with a certain skill. But the chapters have 
little to do with the general scheme of the book, and 
are better to be appreciated in the separate form in 
which they are also published. The sketch of Indian 
architecture is extremely slight, but good so far as it 
goes; that of ‘‘ the Indian Shakespeare,’’ the ‘‘ Rama- 
yana,’’ enthusiastic and a little incoherent. All the 
writer’s sympathies are with the Hindus of India, and 
he regards all the Mohammedans as foreigners, in 
the same way as the English are foreigners in India. 
There is an extraordinary mixture of poetry and 
politics in the feeling of these chapters, and we fear 


that the author’s ideal is that of a very Utopian India: 

Instead of allowing the Hindus to think that we (the followers of 
Mohammed and Christ) want to combine to crush them, cannot we 
prove to them by our acts how grossly we have been misunderstood, 
and that, on the contrary, we want to help them, in concert, to a new 
rehabilitation ? 


Do we? 

The Roman chapters are short and fairly useful. 
But the whole book strikes us as making the study of 
history an extremely wearisome mental exercise, when 
it should be, as the author evidently knows, one unend- 
ing procession of wonders. 
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A Literary —- of India. By R. W. Frazer, LL.B. 
(Unwin, 12. 6d. net.) 


AFTER an interval of nine years the second impression 
of Mr. Frazer’s History appears. Ai the present 
moment when the more alarmist of our newspapers are 
full of reports of unrest, or even sedition, in India, this 
work should come to the student and philosopher as a 
most valuable commentary on the present situation. 
For Mr. Frazer traces the evolution of thought in India 
from the earliest times down to the present day, show- 








ing through the extant literature how and why the 
psychological attitude of the people has developed and 
altered owing to this or that influence, and how the re- 
peated and continuous invasions have modified or even 
altered oe gma” the mental attitude and the practice 
of the people. 

The title that Mr. Frazer has chosen is most conven- 
iently wide in its connotation. A literary history may 
either be, on the one hand, simply a history of the 
literature of the country in question—a detailed account 
of the writings of men whosé work is worth noting—or 
it may be a history of the country itself, its religion, 
its politics, its varying fortunes, as traceable through 
contemporary literature, whether epic, dramatic, or 
lyric. The latter is undoubtedly the sense in which Mr. 
Frazer means his title to be understood, and conse- 
quently this volume—only some four hundred and fifty 
pages in all—contains matter which is wonderful in its 
comprehensiveness and scope. 

Starting from the advent of the Aryans—the light- 
skinned race who overcame the Dravidian aborigines— 
he traces the succeeding changes and developments 
through Brahmanism, Buddhism, Mahommedanism, 
Christianity and Agnosticism. In India, on Mr. 
Frazer’s showing, the history—political and social— 
depends on religion more obviously, perhaps, than in 
more occidental countries. Each succeeding upheaval 
coincided with, if it did not actually depend upon, a 
change in the religion. What the original religion of 
India was there seems to be no record to tell us. The 
earliest, for Mr. Frazer’s purpose, is Brahmanism, and 
this was not native to the soil. His description of its 
ritual and its motif is most interesting, and though he 
is inclined towards totemism (a dangerous and un- 
certain ground when dealing with Aryans), his attitude 
is on the whole unbiassed and acceptable. From his 
description of the rites as described in the Rig-Veda the 
student of religions will probably be inclined to suspect 
Phallism, traces of which undoubtedly survive among 
several of the sects in India to-day. From Brahmanism 
Mr. Frazer traces the change to Buddhism—a religion 
which in its earlier and purer forms, at any rate, 
closely approaches Christianity both in the loftiness of 
its ideas and the purity of its practice. But just as 
desire so often outruns performance, so do religious 
ideas transcend the practice, and when the Mahom- 
medan invasion came, the religion had depreciated into 
mere idolatry and ritual. Readers of Mr. Kipling’s 
‘‘Kim ” will remember the taunt of the Mussulman 
boy, directed at the Llama, in the first chapter, and 
Mr. Frazer shows that the taunt was not without war. 
rant. But strangely enough the Mahommedan invasion 
was not so overpowering in India as elsewhere. 
Archeologists search practically in vain for any trace 
of Roman civilisation in Northern Africa—Carthage is 
lost beyond recall—but in India the Rajputs and noble 
caste still wear the triple thread of the twice-born 
Brahman, and though Islam has triumphed to a certain 
extent, still the most it has been able to accomplish 
is to flourish side by side with Brahmanism and Budd- 
hism. It has not—as elsewhere—blotted out its 
predecessors. 

So far, all invasions—religious and political—of India 
had been from the north and over-land. There remains 
the last and strangest, which subsists to the present 
day. The invasion of Christianity, with the French 
and English, has been altogether different both in spirit 
and in practice from its predecessors. It has, in conse- 
quence, had totally different effects. There has arisen 
what seems at first sight an unnatural, or at any rate 
a forced, growth of thought and mental outlook. The 
result of this is difficult to foreshadow. The western 
and the eastern minds are so divergent and distinct 
that it is practically impossible to decide whether our 
present system is for the ultimate good of the people of 
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India. At the present moment Caliban’s lines occur 
irresistibly to our memory: 


You taught me language; and my profit on’t 
Is, I know how to curse. 


Whether, later, the knowledge of “blessing ’’ will 
follow, the next generation will possibly know better 
than ourselves. 

Mr. Frazer’s knowledge of Indian literature is won- 
derfully wide and complete, and his quotations are 
well chosen both for illustrating the purpose and 
methods of his authors. A student of Oriental litera- 
ture has before him a doubly difficult task as compared 
with one who. confines himself to the literature of 
Europe. For while the latter—speaking broadly—finds 
the underlying basis familiar to him, if not identical 
with his own method of thought, the former has to 
train himself to think on quite unfamiliar lines, in fact 
to alter entirely his whole mental standpoint, before he 
can hope to understand, let alone to appreciate, his 
authors. Long and close intimacy with the people and 
their work has enabled Mr. Frazer to be quite success- 
ful in this, and the result is that instead of producing 
a cold and ‘‘drybones’”’ account of the literature of 
India, he has written a sympathetic, living appreciation 
of what will, in all probability, always remain for 
Europeans the most wonderful and fascinating litera- 
ture of the world. 


The ‘‘ Restorations’’ of the Bayeaux Tapestry. By 
Cuartes Dawson, F.S.A. (London: Elliot 
Stock.) 


Tue impossibility of restoration—in other words, that 
new work cannot reconstitute an antiquity, nor any 
part of an antiquity, that has once perished—is a self- 
evident proposition which, howsoever few would dis- 
pute in theory, yet the vast majority ignore in practice. 
No exception is furnished by the Bayeaux tapestry, 
whose unfortunate misnomer, by the way, obliges 
every writer on the subject who would not be sus- 
pected of ignorance, to remark that it is not tapestry 
at all, but needlework. Had it, indeed, been tapestry, 
the pamphlet under notice need never have been 
written, for woven arras hardly admits of the particular 
kind of falsification described by Mr. Charles Dawson; 
whereas this historic embroidery has, of its very 
nature, lent itself to much tampering and forgery. 
Indefensible as all such manipulation of ancient docu- 
ments is, it has obtained in the case of the Bayeaux 
“tapestry ’’ some sort of specious justification through 
the ragged and unravelled condition into which the 
extremities and other parts of the work had been re- 
duced at the beginning of the nineteenth century. Men- 
tioned in inventories of the years 1476 and 1563, and 
formally exhibited from time immemorial at stated 
occasions with the relics and treasures of Bayeaux 
Cathedral, it did not attract the serious study of anti- 
quarians earlier than the year 1721, when some draw- 
ings, of unascertained date, after the original embroi- 
dery, were brought to light. From that time onward, 
while the ‘“‘tapestry”’ itself became increasingly 
famous, the inevitable consequence followed that one 
“restorer ’’ after another has pretended to repair the 
depredations of age and wear by a number of reckless 
emendations. Many of these latter can be detected 
and exposed by reference to the earliest extant draw- 
ings; and although no one of them is of sufficient 
moment to bring any point of accepted history into 
dispute, yet their sum total is serious enough to 
impair very materially the authenticity of the 
“tapestry”? as a contemporaneous document. Those 
who are in the habit of quoting it as evidence of the 
manners and customs of the times should be aware 
of the changes that have taken place. Thus the Nor- 
man warriors are distinguished for being clean-shaven, 





but Duke William’s standard-bearer certainly appears 
wearing a moustache in the ‘‘ tapestry ’’ as seen to-day. 
The modern accretions include other physical features 
in respect of which the original executants, unlike 
later realists, chose to observe a rigid reticence. Such, 
at least, is Mr. Dawson’s account of the matter. But 
is it not possible that these particular details, natural 
to the work of an unsophisticated age, were afterwards 
disingenuously omitted by the draughtsman of the 
prudish epoch of Paul et Virginie ? For the rest, names 
of persons and of places, worn or torn away, have 
been supplied by conjectural and, as more recent in- 
vestigations have proved, often erroneous restitutions. 
The moral of the whole affair is that all importaat his- 
toric documents ought to be kept in duplicate by some 
properly attested facsimile process, both to insure the 
perpetuation of the record unimpaired and to provide a 
much-needed check upon the caprice and dishonesty of 
interested falsifiers. 


The Indian Text Series. I.—Storia do Mogor; or, 
Mogul India, 1653-1708. By NiccoLtao Manuwcct, 
Venetian. Translated with introduction and notes 
by Wrtii1aM IRvINE, 2 vols. (Murray, 24s. net.) 


Wits the support of the Government of India and under 
the egis of the Royal Asiatic Society the elaborate 
Stora do Mogor, sent to Europe by Niccolao 
Manucci more than two hundred years ago, now first 
reaches the public as he wrote it, allowing for the 
change from Portuguese and French and Italian into 
English. The work originally came into the hands of 
a French Jesuit editor, who practically suppressed it, 
and Mr. Irvine relates how he followed it up through 
its divers adventures from library to library until he 
finally ran it to earth. It was well worth the research 
and trouble, for the work is unique in its way, is valu- 
able to students of India, and indispensable to the his- 
torian or collector. It is, of course, to Francois 
Bernier that we are primarily indebted for our know- 
ledge of the Early Mogol Empire, though, as he him- 
self admits in reference to his map, ‘“‘if it is not 
absolutely correct, it is merely less incorrect than 
others I have seen.’’ Of Niccolao Manucci, the 
Venetian, practically nothing is known; he cannot be 
traced in his native city, and his life is only referable to 
the autobiographic items in his book. He seems to 
have been a fairly impartial man with a due sense of 
proportion, a receptive brain, and a genius for flattery, 
which stood him in good stead in his transactions with 
native chiefs and nobles. That he knew Bernier’s 
travels and thought none too highly of his veracity 
is obvious and not unreasonable, and that he had some 
acquaintace with the works of Ludovico di Varthema, 
John Jourdain, and John Huyghen van Linschoten 
seems something more than likely. The story of the 
Embassy of Sir Thomas Roe to the Court of the Great 
Mogul (1615-19) may also have been familiar to him, 
and there are points in common between his experi- 
ences in Indostan and those of Pietro della Valle, who 
was his contemporary. The words used by M. de 
Monceaux the Younger to Mr. H. O. (Henry Ouldin- 
burgh, first secretary of the Royal Society) in the 
Englished version of Bernier’s travels, dated ‘“‘ Paris, 
Julij 16, 1670,” may aptly be used in recommending 
Mr. Irvine’s translation of Manucci: 


I here send you a Relation of Indostan, in which you will find 
such considerable occurrences, as will make you confess I could not 
convey to you a more acceptable present and that Monsieur Bernier, 
who hath written it, is a very Gallant man, and of a mould I wish 
all Travellers were made of. 

Mr. Irvine explains fully in his introduction the wicked 
misuse of Manucci’s manuscript by that arch book- 
maker and purloiner Catrou in his ‘‘ Histoire Générale 
de l’Empire du Mogol,”’ and has added to the general 
excellence of his translation many good con- 
temporaneous illustrations and fully explanatory notes. 
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LEVAVI OCULOS 


AmBrosE thought of the place in which he was: of the 
hideous school, the hideous town, the weary waves of 
the dun Midland country bounded by the dim, hopeless 
horizon; and his soul revisited the faery hills and woods 
and valleys of the west. He remembered how, long 
ago, his father had roused him from sleep in the hush 
and wonder of a summer morning. The whole world 
was still and windless; all the magic odours of the night 
rose from the earth; and as they crossed the lawn the 
silence was broken by the enchanted song of a bird, 
rising from a thorn-tree by the gate. A high white 
vapour veiled the sky, and they only knew that the sun 
had risen by the brightening of this veil, by the silver- 
ing of the woods and the meadows, and the water in the 
rejoicing brook. They crossed the road, and crossed 
the brook in the field beneath by the old footbridge, 
tremulous with age, and began to climb the steep hill- 
side that one could see from the Wern windows; and, 
the ridge of the hill once surmounted, the little boy 
' found himself in an unknown land: he looked into 
deep, silent valleys watered by trickling streams, he 
saw still woods in that dreamlike morning air, he 
saw winding paths that climbed into yet remoter 
regions. His father led him onward till they came to a 
lonely height—they had walked scarcely two miles, but 
to Ambrose it seemed a journey into another world— 
and showed him certain irregular markings in the turf. 
And Nicholas Meyrick murmured : 


The cell of ILtyp is by the sea-shore, 
he ninth wave washes its altar, 
There is a fair shrine in the land of Morgan. 


The cell of Dewi is near the City of the Legions, 
Nine altars owe obedience to it, 
Sovereign is the choir that sings about it. 


The cell of Cyst is the treasure of Gwent, 
Nine hills are its perpetual guardians, 
Nine songs befit the memory of the saint. 


‘* See,”’ he said, ‘‘ there are the Nine Hills,’’ and he 
pointed them out to the boy, telling him the tale of 
the saint and his Holy Bell, which they said had sailed 
across the sea from Syon, and had entered the Severn, 
and had entered the Usk, and had entered the Soar, 
and had entered the Canthwr brook; and so one day 
the saint, as he walked beside the little stream that 
almost encompassed the hill in its winding course, saw 
the bell, “‘ that was made of metal that no man might 
comprehend,” floating under the alder boughs and 
crying : 

Sant, sant, sant 
Z sail from Syon to Cybi sant. 


“‘ And so sweet was the-sound of that bell,’’ Ambrose’s 

father went on, “‘that they said it was as the joy of 

angels ym Mharadwys, and that it must have come not 

— the earthly, but from the heavenly and glorious 
yon. 

And there they stood in the white morning, on the 
uneven ground that marked the place where once the 
saint rang to the Sacrifice, where the quickening words 
were uttered after the order of the Old Mass of the 
Britons. 

** And then came the Yellow Hag of Pestilence that 
destroyed the bodies of the Cymri, then the Red Hag 
of Rome that caused their souls to stray: last is come 
the Black Hag of Geneva that sends body and soul 
quick to hell: no honour have the saints any more.”’ 

Then they turned home again, and all the way Am- 
brose thought he heard the bell, as it sailed the great 
deeps from Syon, crying aloud: 


Sant: SANT: SANT: 
and the sound seemed to echo from the glassy water of 


the little brook, as it swirled and rippled over the 
shining stones, circling round those lonely hills. 





So they made strange pilgrimages over the beloved 
land, going further and further afield as the boy grew 
older. They visited deep wells in the heart of the 
woods, where a few broken stones, perhaps, were the 
last remains of a famous hermitage. ‘‘ Ffynnon [lar 
Bysgottwr—the Well of Saint Ilar the Fisherman,” 
Nicholas Meyrick would explain, and then would follow 
the story of Ilar; how no man knew whence he came, 
or who his parents were. He was found, a little child, 
on a stone in a river in Armorica by King Alan, and 
rescued by him. And ever after, they discovered, on the 
stone in the river where the child had lain, every day a 
great and shining fish lying, and on this fish Ilar was 
nourished. And so he came with a great company of 
the saints to Britain, and wandered over all the land. 

** So at last lar Sant came to this wood, which people 
now call St. Hilary’s Wood, because they have for- 
gotten all about Ilar. And he was weary with his wan- 
dering, and the day was very hot; so he stayed by this 
well, and began to drink. And there, on that great 
stone, he saw the shining fish, and so he rested, and 
built an altar, and a church of willow-boughs, and 
offered the sacrifice, not only for the quick and the 
dead, but for all the wild beasts of the woods and the 
streams. 

“* And when this blessed Ilar rang his Holy Bell and 
began to offer, there came not only the prince and his 
servants, but all the creatures of the wood. There. 
under the hazel-boughs, you might see the hare, which 
flies so swiftly from men, come gently and fall down, 
weeping greatly on account of the Passion of the Son 
of Mary. And beside the hare, the weasel and the pole- 
cat would lament grievously in the manner of penitent 
sinners, and wolves and lambs together adored the 
saint’s hierurgy; and men have beheld tears streaming 
from the eyes of venomous serpents when Ilar Agios 
uttered Curiluson with a loud voice, since the serpent 
is not ignorant that by its wickedness sorrow came to 
the whole world. And when, in the time of the holy 
ministry, it is necessary that frequent Alleluyas should 
be chanted and vociferated, the saint wondered what 
should be done, for as yet none in that place was skilled 
in the art of song. Then was a great miracle, since 
from all the boughs of the wood, from every bush, and 
from every green tree, there resounded Alleluyas 
in enchanting and prolonged harmony; never did the 
Bishop of Rome listen to so sweet a singing in his 
church as was heard in this wood. For the nightingale, 
and thrush, and blackbird, and blackcap, and all their 
companions are gathered together, and sing praises to 
the Lord, chanting distinct notes, and yet concluding 
in a melody of most ravishing sweetness; such was the 
Mass of the Fisherman. Nor was this all; for ome day, 
as the saint prayed beside the well, he became aware 
that a bee circled round and round his head, uttering 
loud buzzing sounds, but not endeavouring to sting him. 
To be short, the bee went before Ilar, and led him to 
a hollow tree not far off, and straightway a great swarm 
of bees issued forth, leaving a vast store of wax behind 
them. This was their oblation to the Most High, for 
from their wax Ilar Sant made goodly candles to burn 
at the offering; and from that time the bee is holy, 
because his wax makes light to shine upon the Gifts.”’ 

This was part of the story that Ambrose’s father 
read tc him; and they went again to see the Holy Well. 
He looked at the few broken and uneven stones that 
were left to distinguish it from common wells; and 
there in the deep green wood on the summer afternoon, 
under the woven boughs, he seemed to hear the strange 
sound of the saint’s bell, to see the woodland creatures 
hurrying through the wood that they might be present 
at the Offering. The weasel beat his little breast for 
his sins, the big tears fell down the gentle face of the 
hare, the adders wcpt in the dust; and all the chorus 
of the birds sang: ‘* Alleluya, Alleluya, Alleluya.”’ 
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Once they drove a long way from the Wern, going 
towards the west, till they came to the Great Mountain, 
as the people called it. After they had turned from 
the high road, they went down a narrow lane, and this 
led them with many windings to a lower ridge of the 
mountain, where the horse and trap were put up at a 
solitary tavern. Then they began to toil upward on 
foot, crossing many glistening and rejoicing streams 
that rushed out cold from the limestone rock, mount- 
ing up and up through the wet land where the rare 
orchids grew among the rushes, through hazel brakes, 
through fields that grew wilder as they still went 
higher; and the great wind came down from the high 
dome above them. They turned, and all the shining 
land was unrolled before them: the white houses were 
bright in the sunlight, and there, far away, was the 
yellow sea, and the two islands, and the coasts beyond. 

Nicholas Meyrick pointed out a tuft of trees on a hill 
a long way off, and told his son that the Wern was 
hidden beyond it, and then a began to climb once 
more, till they came at last to the line where the fields 
and hedges ended, and above there was only the wild 
mountain land. And on this verge stood an old farm- 
house, with strong walls set into the rock, sheltered a 
little from the winds by a line of twisted beeches. The 
walls of the house were gleaming white, and by the 
porch there was a shrub covered with bright yellow 
flowers. Mr. Meyrick beat upon the oak door, painted 
black, and covered with heavy nails. An old man 
dressed like a farmer opened it, and Ambrose noticed 
that his father spoke to him with something of rever- 
ence in his voice, as if he were some very great person. 
They sat down in a long room, but dimly lighted by 
the thick, greenish glass in the quarried window, and 
presently the old farmer set a great jug of beer before 
them. They both drank heartily enough, and Mr. 
Meyrick said: ‘‘ Aren’t you about the last to brew your 
own beer, Mr. Cradock? ”’ 

“Iss; I be the last of all. They do all like the muck 
the brewer sends better than cwrw dda.’”’ 

““The whole world likes muck better than good 
drink, now.”’ 

“You be right, sir. Old days and old ways of our 
fathers—they be gone for ever. There was a blasted 
preacher down at the chapel a week ago saying—so 
they do tell me—that they would all be damned to hell 
unless they took to ginger-beer directly. Iss, indeed 
now; and I heard that he should say that a man could 
do a better day’s work on that rot-belly stuff than on 
geet beer. Wass you ever hear of such a liarr as 
that ? ”’ 

The old man was furious at the thought of these 
infamies and follies: his esses hissed through his teeth, 
and his r’s rolled out with fierce emphasis. Mr. Mey- 
rick nodded his approval of this indignation. 

““We have what we deserve,” he said. ‘“‘ False 
preachers, bad drink, the talk of fools all the day long— 
even on the mountain. What is it like, do you think, 
in London? ”’ 

There fell a silence in the long dark room. They 
could hear the sound of the wind in the beech trees, 
and Ambrose saw how the boughs were tossed to and 
fro; and he thought of what it must be like on winter 
nights, here, high upon the great mountain, when the 
storms swept up from the sea, or descended from the 
wilds to the north; when the shafts of rain were like 
= of an army, and the winds screamed about the 
walls. 

““ May we see it?”’ said Mr. Meyrick suddenly. 

“I did think you had come for that. There be very 
few now that remember.”’ 

He went out, and returned carrying a bunch of keys. 
Then he opened a door in the room, and warned the 
_ young master ”’ to take care of the steps. Ambrose, 
indeed, could scarcely see the way. His father led him 











down a short flight of uneven stone steps, and they 
were in a room which seemed at first quite dark, for 
the only light came from a narrow window high up in 
the wall, and across the glass there were heavy iron 
bars. 

Cradock lit two tall candles of yellow wax that stood 
in brass candlesticks on a table; and as the flame grew 
clear Ambrose saw that he was opening a sort of 
aumbry constructed in the thickness of the wall. The 
door was a great slab of solid oak, three or four inches 
thick, as one could see when it was opened, and from 
the dark place within the farmer took an iron box and 
set it carefully upon the floor, Mr. Meyrick helping 
him. They were strong men, but they staggered under 
the weight of the chest; the iron seemed as thick as the 
door of the cupboard from which it was taken, and the 
heavy antique lock yielded with a grating scream to the 
key. Inside it there was another box of some reddish 
metal, which again held a case of wood black with age, 
and from this, with reverent hands, the farmer drew 
out a veiled and splendid cup and set it on the table 
between the two candles. It was a bowl-like vessel of 
the most wonderful workmanship, standing on a short 
stem. All the hues of the world were mingled on it, 
all the jewels of the regions seemed to shine from it; 
and the stem and foot were encrusted with work in 
enamel of strange and magical colours, that shone and 
dimmed with alternating radiance, that glowed with 
red fires and pale glories, with the blue of the far sky, 
the green of faery seas, and the argent gleam of the 
evening star. But before Ambrose had gazed more 
than a moment he heard the old man say in pure Welsh, 
not in broken English, in a resonant and chanting 
voice: 

“Let us fall down and adore the marvellous and 

venerable work of the Lord Almighty.”’ 

To which his father responded: ‘‘ Agyos, Agyos, 
Agyos. Mighty and glorious is the Lord God 
Almighty in all His works and wonderful operations. 
Curiluson, Curiluson, Curiluson.”’ 

They knelt down, Cradock in the midst before the 
cup, and Ambrose and his father on either hand. The 
holy vessel gleamed before the boy’s eyes, and he saw 
clearly its wonder and its beauty. All its surface was 
a marvel of the most delicate intertwining lines in gold 
and silver, in copper, in bronze, in all manner of metals 
and alloys; and these interlacing patterns in their 
brightness, in the strangeness of their imagery and 
ornament, seemed to enthral the eyes and capture them 
as it were in a maze of enchantment; and not only the 
eyes, for the very spirit was rapt and garnered into 
that far bright world whence the holy magic of the cup 
proceeded. Among the precious stones which were 
set into the wonder was a great crystal, shining with 
the pure light of the moon; about the rim of it there 
was the appearance of faint and feathery clouds, but 
in the centre it was a white splendour, and as Ambrose 
gazed he thought that from the heart of this jewel there 
streamed continuously a shower of glittering stars, 
dazzling his eyes with cheir incessant motion and bright- 
ness. His body thrilled with a sudden and ineffable 
rapture, his breath came and went in quick pantings, 
bliss possessed him utterly as the three Crowned Forms 
passed in their golden order. Then the interwoven 
sorcery of the vessel became a ringing wood of golden, 
and bronze, and silver trees; from every side resounded 
the clear summons of the holy bells and the exultant 
song of the faery birds; he no longer heard the low 
chanting voices of Cradock and his father as they re- 
plied to one another in the forms of some antique 
liturgy. Then he stood by a wild seashore; it was a 
dark night, and there was a shrilling wind that sang 
about the peaks of the sharp rocks, answering to the 
deep voices of the heaving sea. A white moon of 
fourteen days’ old appeared for a moment in the rift 
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between two vast black clouds, and the shaft of light 
_-#howed all the savage desolation of the shore: cliffs 
that rose up into mountains, into crenellated heights 
that were incredible, whose bases were scourged by the 
torrents of hissing foam that were driven against them 
eo the hollow-sounding sea. Then, on the highest of 
those awful heights Ambrose became aware of walls 
and spires, of towers and battlements that must have 
touched the stars, and in the midst of this great castle 
there surged up the aspiring vault of a vast church; 
and all its windows were ablaze with a light so bright 
and agree that it was as if every stone were a dia- 
mond. And. he heard the voices of a praising host, as 
the clamour of golden trumpets, and the unceasing 
choir of the angels. And he knew that this place was 
the Sovereign and Perpetual Choir, Corarbennic, into 
whose secret the deadly flesh may scarcely enter. But 
in the vision he lay breathless on the floor before the 
gleaming wall of the sanctuary, while the shadows of 
the hierurgy were enacted; and it seemed to him that 
for a moment of time he saw in unendurable light the 
Mystery of Mysteries pass veiled before him, and the 
Image of the Slain and Risen. 
For a brief while this dream was broken. He heard 
his father singing softly: 


Gogoniant yr Tad ac yr Mab ac yr Yspryd Glan. 
And the old man answered: 


Agya Trias eleeson ymas. 


Then again his spirit was lost in the bright depths 
of the crystal, and he saw the ships of the saints, 
without oar or sail, afloat on the faery sea, seeking 
the Glassy Isle. All the whole company of the Blessed 
Saints of the Isle of Britain sailed on the adventure; 
dawn and sunset, night and noonday their illumined 
faces never wavered; and Ambrose thought that at last 
they saw bright shores in the dying light of a red sun, 
and there came to their nostrils the scent of the deep 
applegarths in Avalon and odours of Paradise. 


* * * * * 


When he finally returned to the presence of earthly 
things he was standing by his father; while Cradock 
reverently wrapped the Cup in the gleaming veils 
which covered it, saying as he did so: 

“Remain in peace, O holy and divine Cup of the 
Lord. Henceforth I know not whether I shall return 
to thee or not; but may the Lord vouchsafe me to see 
thee in the Church of the Firstborn, whichis in 
heaven, on the Altar of the Sacrifice which is from 
age unto ages.”’ 

Ambrose went up the steps and out into the sun- 
shine on the mountain side with the bewilderment of 
strange dreams as a coloured mist about him. He saw 
the old white walls, the yellow blossoms by the porch; 
above, the wild high mountain wall, and below all the 
dear land of Gwent happy in the summer air, all its 
woods and fields, its rolling hills and its salt verge 
rich in a golden peace. Beside him the cold water 
swelled from the earth and trickled from the grey 
rock; and high in the air an exultant lark was singing. 
The mountain breeze was full of life and gladness, and 
the rustling and tossing of the woods, the glint and 
glimmer of the leaves beneath made one think that the 
trees with every creature were merry on that day. And 
in that dark cell, beneath many locks, beneath wood 
and iron, concealed in golden, glittering veils, lay 
hidden that glorious and awful Cup, glass of wonderful 
vision, portal and entrance of the Spiritual Place. 

His father explained to him something of that which 
he had seen. He told him that the vessel was the 
Holy Cup of Teilo Sant, which he was said to have 
received from the Lord in the State of Paradise; and 
that when Teilo said mass, using that chalice, the 
choir of angels was present visibly; that it was a Cup 








of Wonders and Mysteries; the bestower of visions 
and heavenly graces. 

‘* But whatever you do,”’ he said, ‘‘ do not speak to 
anyone of what you have seen to-day, because if you 
do the mystery will be blasphemed. Do you know that 
your uncle and aunt at Lupton would say that we were 
all mad together? That is because they are fools, 
and in these days most people are fools, and malignant 
fools, too, as you will find out for yourself before you 
are much older. So always remember that you must 
hide the secrets that you have seen; and if you do not 
do so you will be sorry.”’ 

Mr. Meyrick told his son why old Cradock was to 
be treated with respect, indeed, with reverence. 

‘‘He is just what he looks,’ he said; ‘an old 
farmer with a small freehold up here on the mountain 
side; and as you heard, his English is no better than 
that of any other farmer in this county. And com- 
pared with Cradock the Duke of Norfolk is a man of 
yesterday. He is of the tribe of Teilo the Saint; he 
is the last, in direct descent, of the Hereditary Keepers 
of the Holy Cup; and his race has guarded that blessed 
relic for thirteen hundred years. Remember again 
that to-day, on this mountain, you have seen great 
marvels which you must keep in silence.’’ 

ARTHUR MACHEN. 








THE ENGLISH TRAVELLER IN 
FRANCE 


As a rule it is to be inferred that the Englishman 
travels in order to escape from England; the French- 
man in order to convince himself of the superiority of 
everything French; the German for business purposes 
and political and military espionage. 

The Englishmen who travel in France are generally 
of two classes; either they under-estimate or they over- 
estimate everything they see and everybody they meet. 
In both cases their action is mischievous; it bewilders 
and irritates the French, and spoils market prices. 
There is the familiar type of English traveller, who 
speaks of the French people as “ natives,’ and some- 
times even as “‘ foreigners,’’ choosing to forget that 
they are in their own country, or apparently assuming 
that he is by right at home wherever he finds himself. 
This traveller has no sense of give and take; he is 
mean and dishonest. He claims seats in the railway 
carriage which do not belong to him. A lie is ever 
ready to his lips for the obtaining of some unfair 
advantage. To listen to him you would be led to 
suppose that he is constantly being overcharged, yet 
his own watchword is ‘* Sixpence is ample.’’ On the 
score of exorbitant charges he is for ever addressing 
complaints to the English newspapers, and he earns 
the hatred of waiters, and porters, and cabmen by his 
curmudgeonly tips, never exceeding what he calls 
“half a franc.’ ‘‘ Sixteen shillings for a dish of 
cutlets for four at P. ’s! ’’ cried one of this class to 
us a short time back. ‘‘ Don’t you think that a most 
exorbitant charge?’’ It would have been easy to 
point out, had it been worth while, that as pP-— 
can accommodate only a limited number of customers, 
pays an enormous rent, and to his chef an ambassa- 
dorial salary, he would be quickly ruined if his 
restaurant were habitually to be used as a chop-house. 
This grumbler is a snob at home, allowing himself to 
be bullied, insulted, advised, and over-charged by 
tenth-rate German mditres d’hétel and Swiss inn- 
keepers with never a murmur. He is a coward as well 
asacad. If, having trodden upon some “ foreigner’s ”’ 
toes, and added insult to injury by refusing to apolo- 
gise, he gets his ears boxed, or his packages thrown 
out of the window of the railway carriage where he 
has wrongfully intruded himself, he will tell you after- 
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wards that ‘‘the fellow was quite insolent, but he 
thought the most dignified course was to treat him 
with absolute contempt.’’ And he laughs uproariously 
whenever hé reads in his London paper the silly stereo- 
typed description of a French duel which has not 
ended fatally, as if the writer thought that it should. 
With the conviction that travelling in France is like 
taking a voyage of discovery to the North Pole, this 
Englishman saddles himself with all sorts of cumbrous 
rubbish for the purpose of ways around him, 
wherever he goes, an atmosphere of what he calls 
‘“‘ English civilisation.’’ He has patent arrangements 
by which he is enabled to produce a cup of hot tea at 
any hour of the day or night, under any conditions 
or circumstances whatsoever. He is generally pro- 
vided with biscuits. He not infrequently carries a 
flask of brandy purchased in England. He poisons 
the air with birdseye tobacco. He is never without an 
india-rubber bath. The first effort of Art was to make 
useful things look beautiful. In England a peculiar 
talent has been developed for making useless things 
look useful. This traveller carries with him endless 
quantities of such knick-knacks. And if you converse 
with him you will find that he is full of hints—practical 
hints for making himself and everyone he comes in 
contact with foolish or miserable, on the pretext of a 
higher comfort, in pursuit of all kinds of empty whims 
and senseless fads, achieved at a total sacrifice of 
good manners and good taste. And not improbably 
when he gets home he will publish a volume of 
‘*hints’”’ to travellers on the Continent, which will be 
a monument of extravagant impertinence and ferocious 
egoism. 

Of another type of English traveller, to whom every- 
thing is couleur de rose, it is needless to say much. 
If one would believe him, his travels have been one 
long triumphant progress among singularly delightful 
people, who have constantly loaded him with benefac- 
tions and covered him with flowers. His departure 
was deeply regretted, and his return is eagerly looked 
forward to. In particular he is loud in his praise of the 
provincial French innkeeper, of his food and drink and 
prices, though a little insight and experience should 
teach him that the average French provincial innkeeper 
is a besotted miser, that his accommodation is vile 
beyond description, and that his vulgar flattery is 
merely destined to swell the bill. In his heart, more- 
over, this obsequious tradesman, with his meretricious 
manners and hypocritical “‘ gush,’”’ has a bitter loathing 
for his customer, which is made up partly of that 
instructive haine du client which is largely charac- 
teristic of the French shopkeeper and commercial 
bourgeoisie, and was one of the most active senti- 
ments of the French Revolution, and partly by an 
ancient hatred of the foreigner and the intruder in 
general, and of l’Angliche in particular. That flat- 
faced soapy fellow—le patron, as you generously call 
him—who is drawing the cork of that expensive bottle 
of Beaune which you have just ordered would poison 
you if he dared. Behind his smiles and his pretentious 
antics he is boiling with rage at what he takes to be 
your superior wealth—though it is quite likely that he 
may be richer than you are—and his one consolation 
is that the wine you will drink has never been within 
a hundred leagues of Burgundy, that you are too 
ignorant to suspect it, or are too much impressed by 
the amiable simplicity of his manners to say so if you 
did. This spirit of malignant rapacity dominates whole 
towns which English people are accustomed to visit. 
It would be possible to name more than one fashion- 
able watering-place in France which, behind its smiling 
aspect, is little better than a den of murderous thieves, 
where all the public bodies, municipality, police, local 
judges, and officials of every category are combined to 
fleece the foreigner by every conceivable device, and 





to stifle his outcry if he should raise one, and, being 
in secret understanding with the authorities of other 
places conducted upon similar lines, are thus able to 
spread a net from which it is exceedingly difficult for 
the quarry to escape. Here all sense of gratitude is 
wanting, justifying the reproach that the French are 
too prone to forget the enormous debt that they owe 
to the English traveller. Take, for instance, Dieppe. 
It is to the English love of sea-bathing that Dieppe 
owes all of her present prosperity, and yet, how cor- 
dially the inhabitants of Dieppe detest the English, 
insulting and ridiculing them behind their backs, treat- 
ing them with as scant mercy and as little love as the 
spider does a fly. Yet it is just a century ago, in 
1806, that Madame de Boigne, who relates the facts in 
her charming memoirs, introduced from England the 
practice of taking sea-baths at Dieppe. ‘‘ Les bains de 
mer m’avaient réussi en Angleterre,’ she says, and she 
describes her arrival at Dieppe, where her carriage was 
the first that had been seen for twenty-five years, and 
the dreadful poverty of the inhabitants. An old gentle- 
man called upon her father to point out the grave 
responsibility which he was incurring. 

But if English travelling has been profitable to the 
French nation it has also provided a rich harvest for 
the English publisher. The above remarks have been 
suggested by a little book, which is an ingenious cari- 
cature of the type of illustrated travel guide, of which © 
immense quantities have been issued recently. In it 
(‘‘ Pranks in Provence,”’ by Percy Wadham. London: 
Brown, Langham and Co.) the author cleverly ridi- 
cules the book-making traveller, and the equally idiotic 
public for which he caters. His skit is so close an 
imitation as not to be always quite laughable, but this 
criticism does not apply to the illustrations, by ‘ L. 
and A.,”’ which are exquisitely inane, and highly 
characteristic throughout of much widely belauded 
work in black and white. 

ROWLAND STRONG. 





ON PIRATES. 


Or the nameless classics which were of so much con- 
cern to all of us when we were young, the most 
important were certainly those salt and blusterous 
volumes that told of pirates. It was in vain for kindly 
relatives to give us books on Nelson and his like; for 
their craft, beautiful though they might be to the eye, 
had ever the moralities lurking between decks, i if 
we met them it was only that we might make their 
crews walk the plank, and add new stores of guns and 
treasure to the crimson vessel with the sinister flag 
which it was our pleasure to command. 

And yet the books that gave us this splendid 
dominion, where are they now? In truth, I cannot say. 
Examination of recent Senet books has convinced me 
that the old spirit is lacking, for if pirates are there, 
it is only as the hapless victims of horrible British 
crews with every virtue save that one which youth 
should cherish most, the revolutionary spirit. Who 
would be a midshipman when he might be a pirate? 
Yet all the books would have it so, and even Mr. 
Kenneth Grahame, who knows everything that is 
worth knowing, does not always take the right side 
in such matters. The grown-up books are equally 
unsatisfactory to the inquiring mind. ‘‘ Treasure 
Island,’’ which is sometimes loosely referred to as if it 
were a horn-book for young pirates, hardly touches 
the main problems of pirate life at all. Stevenson’s 
consideration for “‘ youth and the fond parient,’’ made 
him leave out all oaths. No ships are taken, no lovely 
females captured, nobody walks the plank, and Captain 
John Silver, for all the maimed strength and master- 
fulness that Henley suggested to the author, falls 
lamentably short of what a pirate should be. Captain 
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Teach, of the ‘‘ Sarah,” in the “‘ Master of Ballan- 
trae,” is better, and there were the makings of a 
very good pirate captain in the Master himself, but 
this section of the book is too short to supply our 
requirements. The book must be all pirates. Defoe’s 
Captain Singleton repents and is therefore disqualified, 
and Marryat’s Pirate is, as Stevenson said, ‘‘ written 
in sand with a salt spoon.’”’ Mr. Clark Russell, in one of 
his romances, ingeniously melts a pirate who has been 
frozen for a couple of centuries into life, but though 
he promises well at first, his is but a torpid ferocity, 
and ends as it began, in words. Nor are the histories 
of the pirates more satisfying. Captain Johnson’s 
‘ History of Notorious Pirates ’’ I have not seen, but 
anyone who wishes to lose an illusion can read the 
trial of William Kidd and a few of his companions in 
the State trials for the year 1701. The captain of the 
‘“‘ Adventure Galley ’’ appears to have done little to 
merit the name of pirate beyond killing his gunner 
with a bucket, and the miserable results of his pilfer- 
ings bear no relationship to the enormous hoard 
associated with his name in ‘‘The Gold Bug,” of 
Poe, though there is certainly a familiar note in find- 
ing included among his captures a number of barrels 
of sugar candy, which were divided in shares among 
the crew, the captain himself having forty shares. The 
Turkish pirates mentioned in Punchas cut a very poor 
figure. You can read there how four English youths 
overcame a prize crew of thirteen men who had been 
put in the ship ‘‘Jacob.’”’ In a storm they slew the pirate 
captain, for with the handle of a pump, ‘‘ they gave 
him such a palt on the pate as made his brains forsake 
the possession of his head.’’ They then killed three of 
the other pirates with ‘‘ cuttleaxes,’’ and brought the 
ship safely into Spain, ‘‘ where they sold the nine 
Turkes for galley-slaves for a good summe of money, 
and as I thinke, a great deale more than they were 
worth.’’ Not thus would the chronicles have described 
the pirates who fought and caroused with such 
splendid devotion in my youth. To die beneath the 
handle of a pump is an unworthy end for a pirate 
captain. The ‘History of the Buccaneers of 
America,’”’ written by a brother of Fanny Burney, a 
book which was the subject of one of Mr. Andrew 
Lang’s appreciative essays, is nearer the mark, for 
among other notable fellows mentioned therein is one 
Frangois L’Olonnois, who put to death the whole crew 
of a Spanish ship, ninety men, by beheading them, 
performing himself the office of executioner. One of 
the gentlemen in this book turned buccaneer in order 
to pay his debts, while it is told of another that he 
shot one of his crew in church for behaving irrever- 
ently during mass. Sir Henry Morgan and Richard 
Sawkins performed some pretty feats of piracy, but 
their main energies were concerned in the sacking of 
towns, and the whole book suffers from an unaccount- 
able prejudice which the author displays against the 
brave and hardworking villains of whom he writes. 

In truth these real pirates are disappointing men to 
meet. They are usually lacking in fierceness and in 
fidelity to the pirate ideals of courage and faithfulness 
to their comrades, while the fine nobility of character 
which was never absent from those other pirates, is 
unknown in the historical kind. Few, if any, of them 
merit the old Portuguese punishment for pirates, which 
consisted in hanging them from the yards of their 
own ship, and setting the latter to drift with the winds 
and the waves without rudder or sails, an examplé for 
rogues, and a source of considerable danger to honest 
mariners. 

If that were a fitting end for great knaves, the 
meaner ruffians must be content with the pump-handle 
and the bucket. 

It is a bitter thought, but when all is said the pirate 
whom we value is only a fine imaginary figure of 


revolt. The times have changed, the sword and the 
pistol are losing their value as symbols, and it occa- 
sions me no surprise that the Jolly Roger waves over 
Essex Hall, and our leading pirate captain dresses in 
Jaeger. Of all the Buccaneers of America, but one 
is known to me to-day by name, and he, I fear, if 
his advertisements in THe AcapEmy have not deceived 
me, has a sense of humour, a thing essentially un- 
piratical. The ‘“‘ Buzzard’’ has flaunted its white 
ensign off the Embankment for many months and the 
boys of London have made no sign. I have ceased 
to look for the skull and cross-bones on those graceful 
masts; the times have changed. 

Yet while commending Captains Shaw and Mosher 
for their timely recognition of their age, it is hard if 
our hearts may not go out to those gloomy vessels 
with their cargoes of gold and courage and rum, that 
sails, it seems, the mental seas of youth no more. 
Were they really bad for us, those sanguinary tussles, 
those star-lit nights of dissipation? A pinafore would 
wipe away a deal of blood, and the rum, though we 
might drink it boiling like Quilp, in no wise lessened 
our interest in home-made cake. But these regrets are 
of yesterday, and to-day I must draw what consolation 
I may, from the kindly comment of Mr. Lang: 
** Alluring as the pirate’s profession is, we must not 
forget that it had a seamy side, and was by no means 
all rum and pieces-of-eight. And there is something 
repulsive to a generous nature in roasting men because 
they will not show you where to steal hogs.” 

RicHaRD MIDDLETON. 





MEDIEVAL ETYMOLOGY. 


WHENEVER the history of etymc.ogy comes to be 
written, it will be found that everything of an etymo- 
logical character that can be said to be at all scientific 
or founded upon phonology is of a very modern date. 
Without discussing this matter any further at present, 
it will be at any rate amusing, and to the true student 
instructive, to observe the nature of the extraordinary 
guesses that were indulged in so freely in the Middle 
Ages; for these unfortunately set the fashion, and had 
a far-reaching effect; indeed, it is within the memory 
of living men that there was a time when the etymology 
that commanded most respect was one that had been 
devised by the boldest guesser. It is not so very easy 
for the general scholar who has received no special 
training in this matter to shake off the sad effects of 
early influences; and the wild methods of an ignorant 
and unscientific period are still revered by many who 
have not had any opportunity of learning better. 

Yet nothing can be imagined that can equal in 
absurdity some of these early efforts; and it will not 
be uninstructive to give several examples, sufficient to 
make the processes clear. 

In 1873 Dr. Morris printed a second series of Old 
English Homilies for the Early English Text Society, 
and took occasion to cull from them some delicious 
specimens, for all of which he gives references. 

It should be observed beforehand, that it was a very 
common practice to assign two or more origins to 
the same word. .ne object was less to learn the right 
answer than to suggest a number of answers out of 
which the reader might make a selection. 

At p. 25 of this volume two etymologies are sug- 
gested of the M.E. (Middle English) word fader, which 
is the modern father. ‘‘ We call him father for two 
reasons (!): the first is, because that he created us 
and united the limbs to our bodies.”” The M.E. word 
for “‘ united ”’ is feide. We thus learn that our Father 
is He who feide us—i.e., put us together. The verb to 
fay—.e., to fit together—is explained fully in the ‘“New 
English Dictionary.” 





The second reason given is, ‘‘ because he feedeth 
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us.”’ In this instance there is something to be said for 
supposing a connection. The words father and feed 
have been referred to the same root in modern times; 
but if such a connecfion is real, it is at any rate quite 
remote. 

At p. 45 we are told that a king is one who “ kennet 
ever to right,” who rightly directs his people. This 
connects king with the verb to ken, which is as far from 
the truth as Carlyle’s impossible connection of the 
same word with the verb can; proving, as I have hinted 
above, that men are still capable of yielding blindly to 
any ‘‘ authority,’’ however unscientific it may be, when 
questions of etymology arise. They do not want the 
truth, but something to catch the attention. 

At p. 97 the word Easter is connected with the M.E. 
arist, an arising, and therefore with the verb to arise. 
Here the attempted pun is of the most far-fetched 
character. 

But an alternative is offered; for Easter may be con- 
nected with the M.E. este, a dainty—duly explained in 
the ‘‘ New English Dictionary.”” From which it would 
follow that the German Ostern is connected with the 
German Gunst! 

Finally, at p. 99, the housel is explained as Au seli— 
i.e., how good it is! 

Readers of Chaucer’s ‘‘ Second Nun’s Tale”’ will 
remember how our old poet (who merely follows his 
Latin original) offers us five etymological solutions of 
the name of Cecilia; all of them being wrong. In a 
note to 1. 87 of this poem, I enumerate these, and quote 
two more from the legend of St. Valentine, whose 
name is explained as valorem tenens or valens tyro. 

I possess a copy of the ‘‘ Catholicon Abbreviatum,”’ 
printed in 1497. It is a Latin-French glossary, in alpha- 
betical order, and contains many interesting specimens, 
proving that the compilers of these queer verbal 
quibbles cared much more about the lesson to be con- 
veyea than the probability of the connection. A few 
examples will show this: 

Aspis; so-called ‘‘ quasi venenum aspergens.”’ 

Avarus; froma and ve. This is elaborately explained 
as meaning a, remote from, and ve, an interjection 
expressive of lamentation. Moreover, the name was 
given per contrarium, by way of contrary. For the 
avaricious man has no need to lament! 

“* Lepus; a levitate pedis ’’; the nare is so called from 
his lightness of foot. It is best to combine the first 
syllable of levity with the Greek pous; and the result 
can then be very readily obtained. 

The etymology of lucus, a grove, has often been 
quoted. I give the extract in full. ‘‘ Lucus, -ci. bois 
espes darbres : et dicitur de luceo, -es. per contra- 
rium. 

“Papyrus: a pyr, quod est ignis, et paro.’’ It is 
notorious that paper is prepared from (or by ?) fire. 

“‘ Procella, est proprie maris; et dicitur a pro, quod 
est procul, et caries; quasi procul a carie, id est, a 
putredine.’’ Storms are so named because they are 
remote from putrefaction. Indeed, they are often 
quite lively. 

“Prora, est quedam pars navis. 
rumpo; quia prorumpit navem.”’ 
really push the ship along? 

** Prosper, quasi procul ab asperitate.’’ The pros- 
perous man is he who is far from asperity. It is 
further explained as ‘‘ absque molestia.”’ 

_ More might be cited, but I conclude with the explana- 
tion of rival, which is nothing short of poetical; and it 
contains a grain of truth. 

Rivalis: per similitudinem illi rivales dicuntur, qui 
habent eandem amasiam communem: quia quasi de uno 
rivo, id est, de uno amore bibunt.”’ 


Why do ‘you call them rivals ?—Man alive ! 
Their bliss they from a common source de-rive. 


WaLtTerR W. Sxeat. 


Et dicitur a pro- 
But does the prow 











FICTION 


MAARTEN MAARTENS. 


The New > a By 


(Methuen, 6s. 


Wuar better subject for comedy could be imagined 
than the medical profession and those who are its de- 
votees? It has always been a stock subject; but now 
more than ever, perhaps, there seems to be a mass of 
incident and example which would lend zest and poini 
.o the treatment. New ailments are constantly being 
discovered, and new cures to fit them. Nor can new 
ailments be discovered without thousands of innocent 
sufferers waking to their guilty need; for no one can 
read through a list of old diseases even without feeling 
certain that all afflict him—with Mr. P aypens ce excep- 
tion, perhaps, of housemaid’s knee. So, probably, an 
imp of the Comic Spirit sat chuckling by Mr. Maartens 
when the first idea of the book came. The little imps 
are kind and do not easily give up hope. But very soon 
the sprite must have realised that he was quite out of 
place, and must have fled back to his great mother. 
Mr. Maartens is far too heavy-handed in his methods 
and clumsy in his workmanship. It is more likely that 
the ghoul of Libel glared at him; but he, too, turned 
away, finding that Mr. Maartens was far too clever to 
be drawn into his hobgoblin power. 

How does Mr. Maartens set to work? He takes the 
thickest bludgeon in his stand and falls to, belabouring 
everything within his reach. When he tires—and he 
tires soon, for he is not in training for his onslaught— 
he refreshes himself with his particular tap of senti- 
ment, which is second to none in its sickly sweetness. 
Then he writes of Lucia, who once had a little dog 
named Jack, and before being married by her mother 
to a very middle-aged gentleman named Henry, deter- 
mined with her bosom girl friend to call the man she 
loved Jack. Henry is removed, as he well may be in 
a novel dealing with doctors, and the young and earnest 
Dr. Russett—his Christian name is by a happy coin- 
cidence Jack—marries Lucia, though his father is the 
nerve specialist and the arch-fraud, who is almost re- 
sponsible for the death of the latterly-loved Henry. 

Such is the theme which is offered as a relief from 
the satire. Satire is itself a clumsy form, and ‘‘ The 
New Religion’ is a clumsy satire. Indignation, which 
makes it, is but a poor first thought, which slaps out 
well enough in a paragraph or even a short article, but 
which will not carry a writer, still less a reader, through 
the length of a volume. A certain suavity is necessary, 
coming from consideration, which takes a man a little 
below the surface, and makes his view comprehensive. 
There is no suavity and no depth of any kind in this 
book. There is not even skill or delicacy in the attack. 
Mr. Maartens comes on with all weapons: farce, senti- 
ment, satire, tragedy even, and in consequence he be- 
comes inextricably muddled, and every blow loses its 
effect, when it does not swing round again upon the 
smiter. 

Upon one page, however, there is a gleam of some- 
thing which might be called comedy. Lucia has a 
worldly mother, who has buried two husbands, divorced 
one, and is contemplating a fourth: her matrimonial 
adventures are dwelt upon interminably in the proper, 
pure way; that is to say, with an intolerable amount 
of unpleasant suggestion: but that is not our gleam: 
it is Mr. Maartens in his most Puritan mood. This 
mother discovers she has an-ailment, and her French 
maid persuades her to go to Geneva to see a specialist, 
who has cured her cousin or brother of the identical 
complaint. So the lady goes. The specialist turns out 
to be the maid’s lover, and a hair-dresser. The scene 


between them is for a moment amusing: it is full of 
comic possibilities, and shows what the book might 
have been. 


But it sinks back again into the previous 
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dulness once more: the dreary diatribes continue, and 


the still drearier sentiment. There is not a human 
character in the book, and not a wise idea. It is pre- 
tentious, badly constructed, and badly written. 


ay Shadows. By RicHarp Le GALLIENNE. (Lane, 
Ss. 


Not so very many years ago a great man (not a “ col- 
lege-chum ”’ of Mr. Le Gallienne) mentioned him in 
some connection with literature. ‘‘ Really, he’s an 
absurdity,’’ said a lady who was listening. “‘ Yes, dear 
lady; but he is a graceful absurdity.’”” And that was 
profoundly true of Mr. Le Gallienne in the early days 
when he took the town by storm with his pretty little 
book, ‘‘ Bills of Narcissus,”’ his pretty little ‘‘ Prose 
Fancies,”’ and his passionate little pretty verses. Then 
he went in quest of the golden girl; his triumph, which 
made many applaud no | some shudder. But now the 
grace has departed. A specious prettiness remains, 
through which an ugly bitterness peers, and he who 
was almost picturesque is now at best pathetic. He 
still exploits his personality, plaintively sounding the 
old personal notes which were once considered charm- 
ing. ‘If I were God——’’: it was the day of the per- 
sonal, and men smiled at the little person’s audacity. 
There was a kind of happy bravery in it: he so wanted 
to be bold and wicked; and he was not considerable 
enough to be counted profane. He was the fashion. 
He still wants to be thought wicked ; but he is na longer 
the fashion. 


Moan of a sad creature strayed 
Chiefly is its voice. 


**Dear Dead Women,” one of the stories in this 
volume of ‘‘ Painted Shadows,” is amazingly typical 
of Mr. Le Gallienne’s mind and manner: 

Busy, maybe, with the emotional present, we press on toward the 
new raptures, the new faces—forgetful of all that old treasure in the 
heart. It were well, I think, to give ourselves a little time to 
meditate on that. And for this it is good on occasion to be all alone 


—alone, say, in a great foreign city, lonely with a million lighted 
windows. 


That has all happened because ‘‘I”’ (he not only tells 
of his adventures, but also of what he thinks about 
them now) has seen Meriel 

still drinking champagne. And it was all gone then—all nothing to 
her—all that divine past of ours—ah! speak of it softly—all gone, 
all nothing to her! O Meriel, you cannot have forgotten. It was 
all so dear, so good, so true, so wonderful! O Love! the stars and 
the dews of it, and the heavenly voices, and all the kindness, all the 
laughter. Oh, you cannot have forgotten. Or are you wicked now, 
and has time indeed turned the old dreams to derision? . . . So 
whirled my mad thoughts. It is surely the strangest thing 
that nr else in the world may approach Meriel but—I. .. . 
I of all people! The very smallest amenity is denied me. 


And so on, with Miranda and Isabel: 


Oh, did you think I was glad, Isabel, that our pearl had fallen 
into the sea—did you think that? Ah! come and look in my heart 
to-night. 

‘IT’ would have us think, ‘‘ He’s a dog, this fellow 
and, what’s more, a poet.’’ Listen to the last sentence: 

Yes, one can bear to think of the beauty of women, but the thought 

of the goodness of—some—women breaks one’s heart. 
And he takes you into his confidence (part of the old 
charm, perhaps) with an exasperating familiarity; 
very much as an intoxicated man links his arm into 
yours and remarks: ‘‘ We’re both drunk, but never 
mind, never mind.” 


The Helpmate. By May Srncrarr. (Constable, 6s.) 


AFTER reading this book our impressions are somewhat 
mixed. It is, in the deeper sense of the word, a clever 
book, but occasionally it does not escape being un- 
pleasant. Miss Sinclair grasps human nature firmly 
in both hands, and shows it to us with a gentle remorse- 
lessness all the more compelling because in it there is 











no brutality. The story of a good woman married to 
an ordinarily good man is not a new theme, but Miss 
Sinclair handles it in quite an individual manner. 
Walter Majendie is rather better than the average man 
as far as the points which seem so important to his wife 
are concerned; but although he is by no means perfect, 
he is in reality nearer this desirable ideal than Anne, 
his fastidious wife. We are inclined to think that the 
picture of Walter is one of the cleverest things in the 
book; indeed Miss Sinclair has succeeded admirably 
in drawing all her male characters. Anne Majendie is 
a terrible indictment of the conventionally good 
woman. She has almost every superficial virtue, but 
her faults are all below the surface. With a subtle 
selfishness (well covered from the undiscerning by a 
cloak of charity) she is set on her own spiritual salva- 
tion. She knows that she is a good woman, and, valuing 
this goodness above everything, she repudiates any 
responsibility likely, as far as she can see, to drag her 
down to an ordinary level. Unfortunately she has little 
penetration, and never realises that her own pride and 
lack of charity make all her virtues profitless. With 
every good intention she drives her husband at last to 
do the very things which in the past have made her 
despise him. Edith ne NG “the spinal lady,” as 
someone in the book calls her, is a delightful contrast 
to Anne: this contrast is very skilfully managed. Anne, 
the good woman, who goes regularly to church and 
cultivates all her virtues, is unable to see that she com- 
pletely misjudges her husband through the very lack of 
virtues which she quite sincerely believes herself to 
possess. Edith, a confirmed invalid, is unselfish, sym- 
pathetic, and quick-witted. She tries in vain to warn 
Anne that her treatment of Walter is all wrong, but 
Anne, when called upon to judge her own conduct, is 
obtuse in the extreme and simply cannot understand. 
Fortunately, at the end she does learn to understand. 
We rather think this is more than she deserved. It is 
a tribute to Miss Sinclair’s skill that she has not made 
Anne a bore; she is interesting as well as unpleasant. 








DRAMA 
SAVOY THEATRE 


On Monday evening the Savoy opened under its new 
auspices with Mr. Bernard Shaw’s ‘“‘ You Never Can 
Tell,’ which has now become a familiar and popular 
play. ‘‘ You Never Can Tell” is not so disagreeable 
as ‘‘ The Philanderer,’’ because there is less insistence 
upon the relations between man and woman. When- 
ever Mr. Shaw touches upon that subject he makes you 
shudder, and the shudder lasts on and makes the smile 
at real wit grow a little sickly. He is emphatic on his 
point, and he is emphatically wrong, because he lacks 
reverence, and because the man who has not reverence 
must of necessity be very short-sighted in his view of 
the mysteries of life. He has never got farther than 
the first stage, in which antagonism between mind and 
body transcend everything else. There is no unity in 
his scheme of things, and therefore the lack of unity 
is conspicuous in his work and spoils it. He has been 
on the outskirts of the Woods of Westermain, and 
he has been “‘ given to bones and ogre broods.”’ The 
duellist of sex becomes tiresome with his unworked- 
out warship metaphors. At first you listen to the talk 
of advanced Brixton with amusement, but it soon 
becomes wearisome to the ear, and as the sound gathers 
volume it becomes worse than wearisome, for you feel 
it is helping to obscure the ultimate beauty of things. 
There are as many people who find joy and fresh 
vitality and completeness in each other, as there are 
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people who struggle, and sink after the struggle into 
comfortableness or lethargy, or worse: 


Each of each in sequent birth, 
Body, brain and spirit three 
(Say the deepest gnomes of earth), 

Join for true felicity. 


And all this insistence on the awakening of the Femi- 
nine Prig by the duellist of sex, and the duellist’s 
ultimate capture, mar the spirit of the comedy, which 
contains after all those sprightly vulgar young Clan- 
dons, the waiter, who looked like the bust of Shake- 
speare, and the waiter’s amazing son Bohun, who only 
looked human in a false nose. 

It is difficult for a man with theories to be sincere, 
Inevitably he must violate part of his nature in order 
to dovetail it with his theory. That is why the “ name 
of sage hits no thing in Nature, nought, Man the 
least.”’ 

There were many interesting changes in the cast, 
notably Miss Ellen O’Malley as Gloria and Mr. Har- 
court Williams as Valentine. Miss Ellen O’Malley, 
it will be remembered, gave a remarkable performance 
of Nora in ‘‘ John Bull’s Other Island, a part which 
was a triumph of the caster’s art. On Monday night 
she showed skill and understanding in the very difficult 
part of Gloria; she played the Feminine Prig as it has 
not been played before. At first, partly through ner- 
vousness and partly through unskilful dressing, her 
personality was not felt; but gradually her performance 
grew in power, and her whole idea of the part, which 
had been carefully thought out, became manifest. Her 
playing in the third act was especially fine. She was 
not helped as she should have been by Miss Agnes 
Thomas, who played Mrs. Clandon. Miss Thomas took 
the part too much on shrewish lines, and in leaving out 
the mother’s grace and dignity, which she certainly 
possesses, robbed the part of Gloria of much of its 
point and the play of some of its interest. 

Mr. Harcourt Williams is the best Valentine that 
has been seen. It is an impossible part. Valentine is 
no human being, but a kind of abstract duellist, heart- 
less and impassioned almost at the same moment. Mr. 
Harcourt Williams lifted the part from the vulgarity 
into which it can slip with fatal ease. His performance 
showed that he has the power to do much good work. 
Mr. Beveridge was ee as the inimitable Waiter, but 
not so good as Mr. Calvert. Mr. Hearn, but for slight 
exaggeration, was capital as the unabashed Bohun, and 
Mr. Nigel Playfair played Finch exactly as one would 
expect him to play that or any other part. Miss 
Dorothy Minto is cleverer than before as Dolly, and 
Mr. Norman Page still plays Philip as no one else 
could play it. H. ve S. 





“CORRESPONDENCE 


A REPLY TO A DEFENCE OF THE ART CRITIC. 
To the Editor of Tuk AcapEmy 


Sir,—It is often said, with absolute truth, that no one can 
judge pictures except an artist. Now, I am a painter’s son; 
since I have been old enough to understand what was being 
said around me, it has been my good fortune to hear painters, 
sculptors and art critics of many grades and persuasions dis- 
cuss the subject of Mr. A. Clutton-Brock’s article which lately 
appeared in Tue Acapemy; and, though my relationship to the 
profession which gives rise to the point at issue renders me, 
like Mr. Clutton-Brock, personally interested in the question, 
I shall try, like Mr. Clutton-Brock, to discuss it as imperson- 
ally as possible, and will take for my text the following lines 
in the article already referred to—viz., ‘If all pictures were 
expressive, and if the public could all understand what pictures 
express, or ought to express, there would be no need for art 





critics at all, any more than there is any need of an interpreter 
between two people talking the same language.” 

In his ardour to defend a body of men, the majority of 
whom are totally indefensible, Mr. Clutton-Brock has not only 
fallen into the errors common to this body of men, but has 
also shown his lack of the very expertness in the art of ex- 
pressing himself in words which he admits is a necessary 
accomplishment in the art critic. For instance, in the first 
column of his article we read an implied censure on painters 
and the public in the words: “‘ Painters and the public alike 
are apt to regard it [painting] as a mere means of imitating 
reality,’’ and in the following words in the second column— 
viz., ‘‘ The painter has to express himself through an imitation 
of reality,’”? we find Mr. Clutton-Brock’s own ratification of 
an error he has just held up to ridicule! What does he mean? 
He may contend that to regard painting “‘as a means of 
imitating reality’’ is different from believing that ‘‘ the 
painter has to express himself through an imitation of 
reality.” True, the words are not exactly the same, but the 
practical results of both points of view would be identical, 
apart from the fact that the last principle is quite wrong and 
utterly unworthy even of a critic. 

Where, then, is the “ trained power of expressing himself in 
words ”? which Mr. Clutton-Brock claims as part justification 
for the existence of the art critic? 

My object, however, is not to analyse Mr. Clutton-Brock’s 
article and to expose his imperfect logic, though the task 
would be simple enough; it is rather to attempt to throw some 
light on a subject which seems to have been sadly mishandled ; 
and, in order to do this, it will be necessary to go to the root 
of the matter and discover what painting really means to the 
artist and to the artistic public. 

The modern French painters are mostly agreed that a land- 
scape is “‘ un état de l’Ame ”—that is to say, when a painter 
views and paints a landscape he strives to interpret a state of 
his soul produced by the beauty of a particular glimpse of 
nature, and in this interpretation he finds two delights—the 
delight in the perception of beauty, and the delight in the 
handling of his medium. For the transmission of thought by 
Art, like the transmission of life, is an act of passion and of 
love, and when De Neuville said ‘‘ Je voudrais pouvoir peindre 
des kilométres avec un balai,’’ he was merely venting that 
love for the glory of line and colour which is expressed through 
a mastered medium, and without which no true painter works 
with pleasure. 

Now, when such a true painter has painted a landscape or 
a figure, the question is, Who are the people best suited to look 
at it and find pleasure therein? The artist-painter is a human 
being like those to whom his picture is intended to carry a 
message, but humanity, like the earth, has its strata. A 
priori, then, it is reasonable to suppose that his picture will 
appeal directly to those only who come from the same human 
stratum with himself—t.e., not necessarily artist-painters, but 
artists. The man who feels a deep emotion on contemplating 
an old cathedral is akin in thought to the architect who con- 
ceived the original design. He does not need to be an archi- 
tect, though the same emotions that moved the ancient crafts- 
man to say his work was good, move this spectator to admira- 
tion. Likewise, the man who can feel a deep emotion when a 
turn in the road brings him before a beautiful landscape is 
the best man to whom the painter can go with his picture; 
because he is an artist who has felt the glory of good lines 
and harmonious colours, and can therefore sympathise with 
one who has attempted to interpret a similar sensation. 

So well and good for that portion of the public who can 
understand the painter, and can see in the particular clothing 
he has given to his idea but the necessary impress of a particu- 
lar human temperament; but, alas! there is another portion 
of the public—the inartistic—who are not so gifted, and for 
whom the art critic stands as champion. 

As Mr. Clutton-Brock very rightly suggests, this portion 
requires an interpreter; for it represents those who wish to 
learn what to look for in Nature and in a picture, and, when 
that knowledge is acquired, who wish to go further and learn 
how to look at what they have learned to look for. To such 
people, again, Mr. Clutton-Brock rightly implies, the language 
of the painter is often unintelligible; but then follows Mr. 
Clutton-Brock’s wildest self-contradiction. He admits the 
need of an interpreter, but overlooks—nay, deliberately 
denies—the fact that an interpreter must know the two 
languages he is concerned with well. But surely there is 
nothing ultra-modern or subversive in the belief that an inter- 
preter—i.e., a man who stands between two parties that speak 
different languages—should understand the language of each 
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thoroughly! How else, in all conscience, can he enable the 
‘strangers between whom he stands to have relations with each 
other? Spoken language has grammar and idioms—so has 
the language of the painter. If, therefore, the interpreter 
does not know the grammar and idioms of the painter, how 
eon earth is he to seek their equivalents in the vernacular of 
the public that needs guidance ? 

M. Camille Mauclair in this respect is an exemplary art 


‘critic. In one chapter of his Les Trois Crises De lArt 
Actuel he stands between the public and Rodin. But it is 
‘clear that he understands both parties thoroughly. Much of 


what he says is stiff reading, even to the initiated, because he 
has undertaken to put into the vernacular of the “‘ plain man ”’ 
thoughts and modes of procedure peculiar to Rodin, which, in 
their transcendentalism, tend to strain the vocabulary of the 
lay world. But his success is unchallenged, and the thought- 
ful reader, from what sphere soever, provided he know French, 
will at the end of this chapter on Rodin certainly have learnt 
to understand and admire what may previously have been 
quite incomprehensible to him. 

And how has M. Mauclair achieved this end? Simply 
through long and careful conversations with Rodin himself, 
through searching questions, and through a course of lessons 
in which he learned Rodin’s language. In short, M. Mauclair 
took the trouble to educate himself under Rodin’s guidance. 
He must have started as an artist; but he is now a theoretical 
technician of the first order, just as M. J. T. Grein, in spite 
of occasional little mistakes, is a theoretical technician of the 
first order in regard to the stage. 

Why the painter is, as a rule, a bad art critic, from the lay- 
man’s standpoint, therefore, is not because he does not know 
how to express his views, but because he cannot express them 
in the terms of the lay world: Hence, the art critic, who is 
supposed to know these terms, may be a serviceable inter- 
mediary ; only on condition, however, that he be a thorough 
artist, and if not a practical technician, at least a well-trained 
theoretical one. Thus, I intentionally wrote: “It is often 
said with absolute truth that no one can judge pictures except 
an artist,’’ because the belief that no one can judge pictures 
except a painter is not so current as Mr. Clutton-Brock would 
have us suppose. 

Now, the miserable record of incompetence that art critics 
have left behind them undoubtedly goes to show that many 
of them adopted the occupation guided by the very principles 
which Mr. Clutton-Brock champions, and, labouring under the 
delusion that an interpreter need not necessarily be equipped 
with a thorough knowledge of the language proper to each 
of the two parties he undertakes to draw together, they per- 
petrated the glaring errors which are now hackneyed anec- 
dotes of the studios. 

If art critics like Mr. Clutton-Brock still exist, however, 
and do not make the glaring errors of their predecessors 
(because to give them their due, they have grown a little more 
wary of late), on Mr. Clutton-Brock’s own showing it is not 
because they have learned their business, but because, as one 
cannot help thinking, they have been bullied by recent snubs 
into following someone else’s lead, the lead of those who 
know—the artists in this world. 

When Gauguin’s work gets to be exhibited in England, as 
it probably will be sooner or later, is it to be expected that 
art critics of Mr. Clutton-Brock’s school will be competent to 
guide the uninitiated public? Is it feasible to suppose they 
will approach Gauguin’s genius with anything like compre- 
hension? No, of course not! But they already have the 
valued ‘‘ tip’’; they are already informed that Gauguin has 
caused a sensation in France; and these men who have no 
opinion of their own, because they have no training, will pre- 
‘tend to admire that which in their heart of hearts they will 
regard as “ gibberish.’? And this they will do, simply because 
they will fear the rap on the knuckles of which the noble com- 
bativeness of Whistler stands as a warning precedent. 

Let those who question the views I have attempted to put 
forth read the chapters on Rodin and Eugéne Carriére in 
M. Mauclair’s Les Trois Crises De l’Art Actuel, and then let 
them turn to any art criticism they like written by a critic of 
Mr. Clutton-Brock’s school. I venture to predict that the 
result of the comparison will not only prove very unfavourable 
to the art critic who is not an artist, but will convince any- 
body that a very deep knowledge of the painter’s craft is 
necessary before an attempt can be made to put the hand of 
the lay public in that of the true painter’s and make the two 
sympathetic friends. 


AnTHOoNy M. LupDovict. 


Cologne. 








MANDATUM NOVISSIMUM 
To the Editor of Tue AcapEmMy 


Sir,—Mr. Machen so often arouses in me emotions of 
pleasure or annoyance that, on the whole, I feel I ought to be 
extremely grateful to him; not so much when he evokes a 
pleasure tending to confirm my own opinions, but when, by 
what would seem to be dogmatism, a general spirit of in- 
tolerance, and a fixed attitude towards all things spiritual and 
material, he inspires me with a contrary feeling leading to 
thought and expression. He will, as an artist, appreciate 
the fact that I regard him almost entirely as a medium, and 
a valuable medium, for impression. 

With this preface, then, I turn to the article “‘ Mandatum 
Novissimum” in a recent issue of THe Acapgemy, and am 
stirred at once by Mr. Machen’s views upon the problem of 
poverty and upon Mr. Shaw. There are several points upon 
which both are agreed, the chief of which is a mutual 
objection to self-sacrifice. Here they are at one with Christ, 
who does not advocate self-sacrifice, but has very clear views 
upon the subject of property, a point missed by those with 
whom property has become so much part of personality that 
they see no difference between one and the other. And it is 
as well to explain here that Socialism is a necessary antithesis 
of Individualism oly when considered in relation to property ; 
for of personality, whether viewed from an idealistic or a 
realistic standpoint, it is impossible to dispose; suicide even 
may not solve the problem. 

Mr. Machen is at variance with Mr. Shaw upon the sub- 
ject of poverty, but it seems to me that they differ rather in 
their ideas of what constitutes happiness; the one is inclined 
tu think well of poverty because ‘“‘ the poor are not inevitably 
wretched ’’; the other is opposed to it—-and this Mr. Machen 
apparently does not see—not so much because he thinks the 
poor are wretched, but on account of the ugliness, vice, and 
general moral and physical depravity with which poverty is 
attended. This last is clearly stated in ‘‘ Major Barbara,’’ 
the whole moral of which is that, if men had sufficient money, 
they would stand less chance of being contaminated with the 
diseases incidental to want. If Mr. Machen does not see this 
point, I for one shall be glad of an article on, say, ‘‘‘ Poverty 
considered in relation to Beauty, Happiness, and Morals.”’ It 
would further excite me to thought. I do not forget that, 
while a man may be happy and diseased in rags, he may also 
be happy and diseased in purple and fine linen. What I want 
to discover is the distance between Mr. Machen’s views of 
the condition of the poor and his idea of a real happiness; 
and, incidentally, the peculiar beauty of disease. In the mean- 
time, I think that he wastes his sorrow on ‘‘ a man of intelli- 
gence who is not aware of the fact that a beggar dying in 
the gutter may be infinitely happier than a millionaire’; and 
that he is wrong in rating his opponent’s intelligence so low. 
Mr. Shaw does not ‘‘ conclude that people are wretched be- 
cause they are poor ’’; his objection, as I have said, is not to 
misery, but to a poverty which engenders more vice than 
does affluence. 

They differ, again, in their respective interpretations of 
“the spirit.’” Mr. Machen believes in the spirit of content, 
Mr. Shaw in the “divine gospel of discontent.”” Conse- 
quently, Mr. Machen’s illustration of ‘‘ the consommé that 
cannot heal the wounded spirit ’’ is not apropos. Mr. Shaw 
would not prescribe consommé for that purpose; he would say, 
probably, that while men are content with the world as he sees 
it, the spirits of individuals are not wounded enough. I 
understand, too, that he favours, even for millionaires, a 
terrible diet of nuts. And one may add here that he holds, 
with Wilde, that one should sympathise, not with the poor, 
but with the joy and beauty of life; and that, so far from 
approving of the hustling Harmsworth or glorifying the 
plutocrat, he realises that both, as a rule, instinctively, are 
contemptucus supporters of Church and State. 

Mr. Machen is genuinely sincere when satirical upon the 
subject of Mr. Shaw’s ‘“ Anschaung,’’ and modest when 
humorously reticent concerning his own; for he believes that 
ideas are innate. But if, for the purpose of this argument 
and because ‘‘ an eager public ’’ has a habit of inquiring into 
the ‘‘ springs and fountains ’’ of everything, I try to construct 
that ‘“‘ Anschaung,’’ I should say that he derives from Christ, 
Epicurus and Rabelais the sum of which influence is an 
incomplete idealism, with a mystical Thing-in-Itself partial to 
High Church, and with no small objection to Freethought and 
America. Mr. Shaw, on the other hand, a realist, believes 
that all things are, and that what is revealed unto babes is of 
little value in dealing with drains. Mr. Machen wants people 
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to feel, and to be poor and happy; Mr. Shaw wants them to 
think, and to be rich and miserable. And thought being, as 
has been justly observed, a disease, and not likely to be 
popular, they would, given a discussion, become further in- 
volved in this last subject, and produce a great number of new 
and beautiful definitions. If Mr. Shaw can be induced to 
reply to Mr. Machen—and, indeed, in spite of what I think is 
a somewhat poor defence of a very strong position, he will be 
wrong to ignore it—there should be great joy in the hearts of 
the Editor of THe Acapemy and his readers. 

And now, having tried the method critical, and as my 
sympathies are at present with the angels of revolt, I will 
afford Mr. Machen further opportunities, by giving opinions 
which I hold on this morning of September the sixteenth, but 
do not guarantee to retain wholly either to-morrow or when I 
have read and digested his reply. I think, then, in spite of 
occasional doubts, that the poor as a class are not wretched 
enough. If they were they would be roused to action, ex- 
pressing itself in the form of bloody revolution. It is better 
to die like men than to live like swine; and better to be men 
and unhappy than to be happy in a dull way, content with a 
pigstye, and stifling too often with bad liquor an occasional 
cry of the bruised spirit. On the point of bad liquor, Mr. 
Machen and myself will agree, though otherwise we should 
be on opposite sides of the barricades. These are decadent 
days; decadent in that the majority yearn still for individual 
comfort, and indulge, as of yore, the hope that the little 
bundles of habits they are pleased to term ‘“‘ souls ”’ will find 
eventually their eternal cubicles. There is little faith in the 
incomprehensible; a tendency, rather, to hate what is not 
understood. I believe that change is necessary, and that it 
cannot take place unless men become actively discontented 
with existing conditions. The motive power of all striving 
for perfection, of all work, mental or physical, is dissatisfac- 
tion with something. I recall Goethe : 


The active spirit of man soon sleeps and soon 
He seeks unbroken quiet; therefore I 

Have given him the Devil for a companion 
Who may provoke him to some sort of work 
And must create for ever. 


The devil rarely visits the poor, the popular author, and the 
Philistine. The spirit of man should be active, and the living 
flame is better than the dead form. I am reminded again of 
a friend’s jest that the dead lion is worth more than many a 
live dog on account of the value of its skin, but in the light 
of to-day the jest becomes a serious truth. And the spirit of 
the poor is not active. Centuries of hopelessness and ignor- 
ance have narcotised it to a drunken sleep, from which a great 
faith, that must spring first from the intellectual classes, can 
alone arouse it. And that faith comes not from Christ alone, 
but from all men who quicken the spirit in others. It is a 
faith in possibilities, in the unexpected, in everything outside 
the little miserable world of our own individual knowledge. 

The poor are content? Yes; in a sense, happy! It is not 
their fault; they are numbed, insensible to mental misery, 
stoical in regard to physical pain. Now and again, when 
there are murmurings, as now, when the light flickers from 
6 ees, one sees in the glare dim eyes strained out towards 
the East— 


Italy, what of the night ?— 
Ah, child, child, it is long! 
Moonbeam and starbeam and song 
Make it dim now and dark. 
Yet I perceive on the height, 
Eastward, not now very far, 
A song too loud for the lark, 
A light too strong for a star. 


The gold and grey have mingled little since Swinburne sang 
those magnificent lines some fifty years ago, but the thought 
of a million ages renews our faith; and we may be sure, too, 
that each thought of despair is but an echo of our petty 
egotism. There are periods in the history of the world when 
little men express their own joys and sorrows, hopes, fears 
and aims; or on occasions, perhaps—and, I suspect, uncon- 
sciously—some faint music of the spirit of their age. There 
are periods, again, when the spirit of an age is expressed by 
men of an insight nearer allied to genius, and who hear at 
times the music of a far off city of dreams. But the great 
days come when the spirit of all time concentrates upon one 
or a few individuals, in their turn inspiring men who, with- 
out the influence of the spirit expresed in grand new forms, 
might otherwise be mute. One looks back thinking of such 





periods, and forward with the eyes of faith to the future. 
Great men are those who have ever burning within them the 
light of a great faith. Quickening the spirit of their age, 
they make men see that revolt is nobler than compromise, and 
that it is better for a nation to be cleansed with blood, than 
that its people should accept what is called “‘ the inevitable ”’; 
which process Mr. Machen would call ‘‘ an act of submission,” 
but which means, I think, that many for the sake of an 
ignoble peace refuse to extend the circle of their knowledge. 
There is often this difference between genius and greatness, 
that the genius is not of necessity a great man. Sheiley was 
a genius and great, Byron was a genius and little. The one 
was the “ little leaven in the lump,’’ the other the “ little rift 
within the lute.”” The one expressed the spirit of humanity, 
the other the wailing of the individual ego. To-day in this 
ccuntry we have a genius in Mr. Kipling, who, however, when 
he leaves his art, can see nothing better than a vision of 
British Imperialism. Then, again, there is Mr. Wells, who 
approximating both to genius and greatness, gives the im- 
pression that he is not quite sure of himself. Also we have 
Mr. G. K. Chesterton, who at least has vision, and who might 
have been great had he been even more impressed with the 
French Revolution and less with the fact that somone must 
amuse the present. Lastly, we have Mr. Shaw, concerning 
whom I am in some doubt, but suspect a flaw in my own 
intelligence. I am, however, filled with a mild wonder of the 
petty journalistic squibsters who, with a superficial know- 
ledge of their subject, influence so largely the readers of their 
trash. The reason why the dirtier journalism has such an 
influence in this country is because an evil power commands 
the pens of those who express their opinions of greater men 
in a form the unthinking public can understand. Virtue lies 
in the unintelligible, and consequently is labelled freely as 
paradox and perversity. But I have said enough to go on 
with. I hope I have hurt Mr. Machen’s feelings. If he 
hurts mine in return, if he blows me up with some of his own 
delightful Machenite, we shall be happy and miserable for 
quite a long time. The fact of the matter is, when I am 
happy I purr. And purring is not good for me. I should be 
fed on skim-milk, not cream. 
H. Savace. 


WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE AND THE FRENCH ° 
REVOLUTION 


To the Editor of Tue AcADEMY 


Sir,—Before reading Miss Gore Booth’s letter, I was under 
the impression that Madame Roland had herself triumphantly 
vindicated her memory in the eyes of posterity. But I was 
mistaken. Miss Gore Booth finds that she was insincere. 
That any reader of the beautiful Appel a l’impartiale 
Postérité—the marvellous memoirs, through every page of 
which we feel the passionate heart-beats of the noblest of 
women—could apply such a term to its author, fills me with 
amazement. Surely an uncompromising sincerity—which, 
indeed, often led her to overstep the bounds of discretion— 
was the keynote of Madame Roland’s character ? 

Moreover, she was not the showy, ambitious political leader 
which the woman suffragist of to-day imagines her to have 
been. In fact, she never had any personal ambition to shine 
as a politician on her own account; and if her name was 
thrust before the public, it was the work of her husband’s 
enemies; for in her writings she never wearies of repeating 
that she considered any public réle, however insignificant, as 
unbecoming to her sex. Who can ever forget the pleasant 
picture she draws of herself, seated in silence at her desk, 
writing letters or doing needlework, whilst her husband dis- 
cussed the political situation with the men whom she had 
learnt to respect as his staunch comrades in the fight? ‘‘ How 
often,’’ she adds, ‘‘ have I had to bite my lips to check myself 
from speaking! ’’ Or could anything be more precise than 
the words she used in the notes for her defence? “I have 
followed the course of the Revolution with interest; I have 
spoken of public affairs with warmth, but I never passed the 
limits imposed on me by my sex.”’ 

It is true that once (not twice, as stated by Marceau, and 
repeated by Miss Booth) she appeared before the Convention ; 
this was on December 7th, 1792, when she was summoned to 
the bar to give evidence in connection with a charge preferred 
against her husband of corresponding with Talleyrand and 
other émigrés. Her eloquence won the applause of all ies, 
and she was unanimously awarded the honours of the sitting. 

She was not driven to use the words I quoted “in the 
exigencies of political diplomacy,’’ for when they were written 
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politics had not yet begun to interest her. It would have 
amused her to think that the good Bosc should be mistaken 
for a touchy political leader, whose masculine jealousy it was 
expedient to disarm by flattery ! 

Nor did Madame Roland meet her death on the scaffold 
“* mainly as a result of the political action of another woman— 
Charlotte Corday.’” Madame Roland was arrested on June 1, 
1793, and Marat was not assassinated until the 13th of the 
following month. The Revolutionary Tribunal was not so 
deficient in imagination as to condemn her to death as the 
accomplice in an assassination carried out whilst she was 
safely under lock and key by a woman she had never heard of. 
The name of Charlotte Corday was not once mentioned 
throughout the trial of Madame Roland, and she was con- 
demned as a conspirator ‘‘ against the upity and the indivisi- 
bility of the Republic, and against the liberty and safety of 
the French people.’’ 

Joun Rivers. 


SILLY SEASONING—II. 
To the Editor of THe AcADEMY 


Sir,—When the Great Lexicographer visited Plymouth, in 
1762, a lady whom he met there was bold enough to ask him 
why, in his dictionary, he had defined Pastern as the knee of 
a horse. She expected, or at all events Boswell appears to 
have expected for her, a subtle explanation or defence. But 
Dr. Johnson confessed frankly that it was ‘‘ Ignorance, 
Madam, pure ignorance.’’ Macaulay’s resemblance to John- 
son was not striking in other ways, but he also appears to 
have fallen into some error of fact—as to the identity and 
doings of William Penn—though I do not recollect that he 
ever attributed his mistake to pure ignorance. 

It were well, no doubt, if one could resemble these great 
men in something else, but since I have been like both in 
making a mistake, let me be like the former in admitting my 
fault frankly. To have written James Montgomery for Robert 
was a blunder as inexcusable in a slight article as it would 
have been in a dictionary or a history of England, and im- 
possible had the writer reinforced his incorrectness of memory 
by a glance at the essay to which he alluded, where, at the 
head of every page, the poetaster’s Christian name would 
have stared him in the face. 

Joun AyscouGH. 

September 16. 


POETRY AND MORALITY 
To the Editor of THe AcADEMY 


Sir,—I am profoundly grieved to see that Mr. W. Bennett 
considers the tone of my letter ‘‘ apparently intentionally dis- 
courteous.’’ If that was the impression my letter conveyed, 
permit me to offer him my sincere apologies, and to assure 
him that if I was discourteous it was only in a Pickwickian 
sense. Evidently, however, he is not always quite clear as to 
the true value of the words he uses. Byron may be out of 
fashion to-day, but to deny him the title of artist is surely 
carrying ‘‘ preciousness”’ a little too far. Moreover, I 
venture to submit that the cavalier treatment of Byron is no 
answer to my argument. Will Mr. Bennett maintain that 
neither Sheliey nor Rossetti were artists? Having arrayed 
Shakespeare in the garb of the moralist, will he acclaim Long- 
fellow as the only true artist among nineteenth-century poets? 
I trust Mr. Bennett will not think me discourteous for saying 
that these attempts to identify Art and morals are as bad for 
both as the constant juxtaposition of science and religion are 
detrimental to the true interests of learning and piety. 

Surely we are living in more enlightened days. We do not 
expect a sculptor to be a mathematician, we do not go to an 
astronomer to teach us chemistry. Why should we go to an 
artist for our morals? I can understand an artist being con- 
demned for being immoral, but I fail to see that immorality is 
necessarily inartistic, any more than untidiness or uncleanli- 
ness. We all prefer to be clean ourselves, but we are capable 
of admiring the artistic picturesqueness of the Italian beggar, 
whose habits we have little inclination to adopt. Composers 
whose private lives left much to be desired have written some 
of the most beautiful devotional music. If we are to insist 
that only moral art shall be regarded as true art, we may go 
further and refuse to accept, as our forefathers did, those 
scientific discoveries which were once thought to conflict with 
the tenets of revealed religion as interpreted by fallible human 
beings. 

I a neither a sceptic nor a cynic, and have sufficient faith 





in morality and religion to feel convinced that they can stand 

by themselves without adventitious aid. In the Middle Ages 

ve A apt Art and imprisoned truth, with doleful results to 
th. 

Let us condemn immoral work for its immorality, but do 
not compel us to deny it the artistic properties which it may 
possess. 

E. A. Bray_ey Hopcetts. 

September 14. 


PAINTERS AS CRITICS 
To the Editor of Tuk AcaDEMY 


Sir,—Your correspondent, ‘‘ An Art Student’ says that I 
“juggle with Mr. Baker’s italics,’ and that I produce 
“‘thereby much the same effect as do some restorers with 
some pictures.” 

These words imply that I have misrepresented what Mr. 
Baker wrote to suit my own purposes, and therefore they 
charge me with dishonesty. This charge is based upon the 
fact that, in quoting from Mr. Baker, I did not italicise one 
word which he italicised, and that I did italicise a part of what 
I quoted on my own account. The first of these changes I 
made inadvertently. The second I made, as the context 
showed, because I wished to draw particular attention to the 
words italicised. I forgot to mention the fact that the italics 
were mine, but neither of these innocent slips in any way 
misrepresented or obscured anything which Mr. Baker had 
written. 

‘An Art Student ’’ asks what I mean by bad art. I will 
tell him, with an example. Bad art is art which fails of its 

or which has a wrong purpose. Now, his contro- 
versial art is bad in both respects. Its purpose is not to dis- 
cover or maintain the truth, but to prove that he is a clever 
fellow. 

If he were a student of some other things besides Art, he 
would know that accusations of dishonesty should not be made 
anonymously. 

A. CLutTon-Brock. 

September 15. 


ART AND MORALITY 
To the Editor of THe ACADEMY 

Sir,—I make sincere apology to Mr. Bennett for inadvert- 
ently misreading Symons for Symonds in his letter. I can 
only suppose the cause to be the haste of holidaying. The 
facility with which Symonds with a ‘‘d’’ may be pitted 
against Symons without a ‘“‘d’’ appears to show with how 
wide a divergency the ‘‘ doctors disagree.’’ 

I agree with Mr. Bennett so far as to say that Art, being 
consciously non-moral, may also be unconsciously moral. 
What I maintain is, that if the artist allow any purpose to 
intrude deliberately upon his production of beauty, he is 
thereby imperilling, though not necessarily nullifying, the 
truth of his art. 

ETHEL TALBOT. 


*“CHRISTIAN SCIENCE” 
To the Editor of THe ACADEMY 


S1r,—The brilliant men of frigid sanity who weekly con- 
tribute to your pages have such a keen nose for any symptoms 
of lunacy in their fellow men, that one feels small reluctance 
in drawing attention to signs of ‘a doddering intelligence in 
their own utterances. 

On several occasions recently you have made reference to 
‘“* new cults,’’ such as Christian Science and Theosophy, with 
that sort of heavy cynicism that one associates with suburban 
debating societies or sectarian propaganda, rather than with 
the expressions of an intelligent journal. 

In your issue of August 31, in that amazing tangle of 
“‘ academical ” jottings grouped together under the heading 
“The Literary Week,’’ you prattle about Theosophy and the 
‘* Ars Magna ”’ of Mrs. Eddy in the same breath as you give 
a delightful description of a bunkum spiritualistic séance. 
You really ought to know better. 

In matters of Art and letters you exultingly form a virulent 
minority, and laugh the tears into your eyes at the efforts of 
the rest of humanity to write books or to understand the 
elements of Art; but in matters of religion you cheerfully 
join the unthinking majority, and the minorities are “‘ new 
cults,’”” only meriting your elaborate sneers. 

You take great pains to discover the correct pronunciation 
of the word “ pageant,” and yet it does not interest you to 
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enquire whether established religious systems, which you go 
out of your way to jeer at, have any metaphysical foundation 
or are merely the vicious product of hysterical women. 

Mrs. Besant’s name is associated with Theosophy, Mrs. 
Eddy’s with Christian Science, Professor J. J. Thomson’s 
with physics, and Richard Wagner’s with opera. Physics is 
no more the cult of Professor Thomson than is Christian 
Science the cult of Mrs. Eddy or Theosophy the cult of Mrs. 
Besant. 

Both Mrs. Eddy and Mrs. Besant have a great genius for 
spiritual perception. Their writings and teachings are based 
on the very highest ethical and metaphysical truths. 

Mrs. Eddy’s book, ‘‘ Science and Health,’’ is a practical text- 
book of the principle of Christ-healing, which was practised 
by Christ, and by His followers for 300 years after His death. 

Theosophy, as you must know, is a very ancient thing, 
and it is laughable ignorance to label it a vitious new “faith.” 
Mrs. Besant is a very great genius, and she has probably a 
vaster conception of religion than any other living thinker. 
Her personality has naturally impressed itself very strongly 
on the Theosophical Society. 

It is impossible to sum up a great religious system in a 
sentence, but, as far as I understand Theosophy, it is an 
attempt to harmonise and purify all the great world-religions 
into a consistent system, which includes not only the 
religions, but the sciences, arts, and philosophies of East and 
West. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury might be a Theosophist just 
as well as a citizen of London may.also be an Englishman. 

I have known many Theosophists and many Christian 
Scientists intimately, and you will be surprised to hear that 
these pernicious sects contain great-minded men and women, 
who live absolutely saintly lives. It is not to defend these 
people I write this letter. Such people require no defence. 
It is rather to lament your ignorance on such vital subjects 
concerned with modern thought. 

The correspondence on Christian Science in the Daily 
Telegraph is as futile as all such discussions are expected to 
be. One might as well defend higher criticism in a mad- 
house as mind-healing in the columns of the Telegraph. A 
madhouse is a comfortable, tolerant abode for péople with 
weak intellect, and the columns of the Telegraph is a similar 
depository for the rantings of gentlemen (judging from some 
of the correspondence) with no intellect at all. 

If people want the truth, they won’t look for it in the daily 


press. Then, why put it there? 
H. Gopwin Baynes. 


To the Editor of Tue AcaDEMY 


Sir,—I have no wish to raise a controversy in your columns 
on the subject of Christian Science, but I think you will per- 
mit me to point out that whilst my last letter was devoted to 
replying to a specific question, the note appended to it by you 
raises an entirely separate issue. 

Your contention ultimates in this, that if a person takes 
poison unwittingly, he is poisoned just as completely as if he 
was conscious of the fact, and that consequently the effect 
cannot result from mental action. I reply, of course he is, 
because the aggregate thought of mankind has invested this 
particular drug with poisonous qualities to which the unit 
falls a victim, and consequently the action is purely mental. 
At the same time this aggregate belief does not constitute 
law, but only a false sense of law, and when the absolute law— 
the law, that is, of divine Principle—is made operative, this 
false sense. of law is made of none effect. That is why Jesus 
said that those who believed in Him should do His works, so 
that if they drank any deadly thing it should not hurt them. 

Finally, may I say that I hardly see why Christian Scientists 
should be described as intellectually disreputable, that is, not 
as disreputable is understanded of the public. I should have 
thought it would have been true of Aphra Ben (sic) or 
Rochester. If, however, the phrase is intended to signify 
simply of no reputation, I have no objection. It may be said of 
Christian Science, as Isaiah said, ‘‘ the wayfaring men, though 
fools, shall not err therein.”’ 

FREDERICK Drxon. 

[Our comments on this letter and the one preceding it will be 
found in another part of the paper.—Eb.] 


MR. CARNEGIE AND FREE LIBRARIES 
To the Editor of Tuk AcapEMyY 
_ Sir,—Mr. Robert Johnson, a librarian of great experience, 
in your issue of August 31, adversely criticises both the 





Carnegie and free libraries. | Marie Corelli denounced free 
libraries, believing that they were detrimental to the financial 
interest of novelists. Mr. Johnson strongly advocates the 
increase of the emoluments and of the status of the officials 
of libraries. The principal object of .Mr. Andrew Carnegie 
in instituting free libraries was to amuse, instruct, and elevate 
the masses. This has been successfully accomplished. 
Wherever free libraries have been established their popularity 
is undisputed. The best intellects in the different cities cheer- 
fully give of their valuable time and sage counsel to aid in the 
beneficial work. This is the highest reward that could be 
conferred upon Mr. Carnegie. 

What do foreigners think of free libraries? M. Eugéne 
Morel has a most appreciative article in La Nouvelle Revue 
for September on ‘‘ La Bibliothéque Carnegie ” in Edinburgh. 
He concludes : 

It seems to be true that, before Mr. Carnegie, Edin- 
burgh had not a library (free and public). . 

Regarding the necessities of France, he writes: 

It is necessary to create a library absolutely new—that 
the preceding centuries have not known—a library free 
and public. The example of Edinburgh appears to me 
singular ; the example of acity the most rich in books that 
there is in the world, of a city in which certainly 300,000 
inhabitants possess a million of books. What does that 
mean? This—that the 300,000 inhabitants read one 
million of books. 

An international congress of working men was held in 
Christiania this month, when there were representatives from 
different parts of Scandinavia, Denmark, Sweden and Finland. 
A motion was unanimously carried recommending the institu- 
tion of free libraries in these countries. Now that Mr. 
Carnegie has well supplied America and the British Isles with 
libraries, I have directed his attention to the clamant 
necessity for similar institutions in Continental cities. In 
Holland and Switzerland, in Belgium and France, free libraries 
of the Carnegie type, I know from experience, do not exist. 
Consequently, the youth of both sexes, high and humble, pass 
a great portion of their leisure time in cafés, in theatres, and 
at places of amusement that are calculated to demoralise. In 
view of such facts, possibly Mr. Johnson may modify, if he 
does not entirely withdraw, his opposition to one of the 
greatest blessings conferred on the working classes—viz., free 
libraries. 

Tromas OcILvy. 

Brussels. 


[The only point on which we are able to agree with our 
correspondent is his hope that Mr. Carnegie (if he must go 
on “ giving ”’ libraries) should transfer his banefyl attentions 
to other countries. As a means of advertising the fact that 
Mr. Carnegie, thanks to the operations of the infamous Steel 
Trust, has been enabled to amass a vast fortune which he has 
neither the brains nor the imagination to know how to spend; 
they are, no doubt, most valuable. For any other pur- 
pose whatever they are very much worse than useless. Indeed, 
the amount of harm they have done is incalculable.—Ep.] 
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Will contain a Special Supplement, includ- 
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as early as possible, lists of all forthcoming 
books for insertion in this issue from those 
publishers who have not already sent them in. 
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The Best Tonic 


For the restoration of energy and vitality; the 
relief of mental and nervous exhaustion, im- 


paired digestion or appetite, there is no remedy 
so beneficial as 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


(Non-Alcoholic.) 


It is a scientific and carefully pre prep- 
aration of the phosphates that provides the tonic 
and nerve food needed to improve general health. 


If your chemist does not have it in stock he can obtain 
it from Bovril, Ltd., 152 Old Street, London, E. C. 
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RED 
WHITE 
« BLUE 


In making use less quantity, it being so much 
stronger than ordinary COFFEE. 





DRINK THE 





DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST 
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A READABLE WEEKLY 


“ Public Opinion ” was very much prized by Thomas 
Carlyle, and was one of the last journals he read, 
said Dr. W. R. Nicoll in “The British Weekly.” 


PUBLIC OPINION 


TWOPENCE WEEKLY 
Edited by PERCY L. PARKER 


“Public Opinion ” is eminently a readable paper. There is no 
padding in it. It is a paper which exists to put on record the ideas which 
men are thinking, and especially the ideas which make for Religious, 
Intellectual, Political, and Social Progress as these are recorded in the 
world’s books, papers and magazines. 

It is a paper specially suited for those who exert public influence-—for 
“ Public Opinion does not reflect one side of life only—it seeks to 
cover all sides of thought and opinion. 

It is the bare truth to say that there is no other paper published in 
Great Britain which every week contains such stimulus to thought, or 
such a vast amount of real information presented lucidly and in a read- 
able type. 

“Public Opinion” is published every Friday, and its price is 
Twopence, It has been in existence 47 years. 

“ Public Opinion” can be obtained from any newsagent or book- 
stall, or will be sent post free for ene year to any address in the United 
Kingdom for 10s. 10d., and to any place abroad for 138. per annum. 
Orders should be addressed to :— 


“Public Opinion,” 30 and 31 Temple House, Tallis Street, 
London, E.C. 


SPECIMENS SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 































PUBLISHERS’ MEDIA 
THE SPHERE. 
6d. Weekly. 


A Literary Letter by C. K. S. appears each week. Also List of Books Received 


SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES FOR PUBLISHERS 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Office: Great New Street, E.C. 





The Best, Brightest, and most Interesting Paper. 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE. 10 or 12 Pages Daily. 





PopuLarR FEATURES ARE :— 


The Reviews of Books and Literary Notes, Full Resumé of the Principal 
Musical, Art, and Dramatic Events. Science and Art Specially dealt with. 


Fullest Reports of all Current Events and Special Telegrams from Correspondents 
Everywhere. 





THE PALL MALL GAZETTE. 10, 12, 14, and 16 Pages Daily. 
Tue Eventnc Paper oF THE EpucaTED MAN anv His Famity. 


Famous for its brilliant Reviews of current Literature, and without doubt 
the best Evening Paper in the Kingdom for Publishers’ A ts. 








Special Columns for New Books. Next to Literary Matter every Day. 





Orrices: Newton Street, Horsorn, Lonpon, W.C. 





THE ACADEMY 


A WEEKLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE 
SCIENCE AND ART. 


PRICE THREEPENCE, 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION : 
Inland, 15s. post free, Foreign and Colonial, 17s. 6d. post free. 





This may be sent to any Newsagent, or to the Publisher of 
THE ACADEMY, 95 Fetrer Lane, E.C, 


To 














Please send me the ACADEMY for the next 


months. I enclose remittance value 





Name 





Description 





Address 
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| The Booklovers 
Library 


if delivers books in London and to any part of 
} the United Kingdom. Its books are unlabelled, 

‘ fresh, clean and inviting. It gives you a carriage- 
paid service or not, just as you wish. It gives 
4 you the books you want when you want them. 


| / FOR LONDON AND COUNTRY. 
| A 


ORDINARY SERVICE, 
Tree Months = Months Three Months 


ee 
MAaanon 
IT cocoac 


Subscribers to the above service may exchange 
as often as desired at the Libra 
Sereet, W. Couatry Subscribers to the thy = 
| preety Pome Pest, as often as desired, oonlepanaiennt 
i cap Lespusdad to eobeatinem tp. aiqnnens t 


red to the Library ipt of fresh supply. 
books, by rail, is fy ty ty ae  capele. The come 


oF oaccoo 

i Ei 
=f » 
i: 


3 
Fihet 


EAE 


Monthly Book List, etc., will be sent Post Free upon 
application. 








The Booklovers Library 


17 Hanover Street, London, W. 
I And at Harrod’s Limited, Brompton Road, S.W. 











MAL SISLEY’S 


Successes in Books of every kind are worth noting and asking for at your 
Library or Bookshop. @, In Fiction—the “new” fiction that is 
human, real, and appeals to men and women with hearts and brains—all 
the following are in keen demand :— 

THE HUMAN ELEMENT Robt. Herriot 6/- 
A WITCH OF THE WEST E. Winifrid Young 6/- 


EMANCIPATION ? Arthur Beckett 6/- 
OF LIKE PASSIONS Francis Bancroft 6/- 
TEARS OF ANGELS Henry Curties 6/- 
THE 10.12 EXPRESS Walter E. Grogan 6/- 
THE NARROW MARGIN Annie Thompson 6/- 
LAND O’GOLD Henry Byatt 6/- 
MADAM DOMINO W. Bourne Cooke 6/- 


@, In the field of Humour, there is the latest work by T. W. H.: 
Crosland—LITTLE STORIES—Piquant and subtle, 2/6 net. 

@, In Memoirs, the Rev. Evelyn Burnaby’s fascinating MEMORIES 
OF FAMOUS TRIALS, 7/6 net. 

@, In Travel, Gertrude Adams Fisher’s WOMAN ALONE IN THE 
HEART OF JAPAN, 7/6 net. 

@, In Popular Hygiene, Dr. Haydn’s Brown’s THE WIFE—HER 
BOOK, the standard guide for married women, 3/6 net. 

@, In Culture, Gustav Kobbé’s fine work HOW TO APPRECIATE 
MUSIC, 5s. net. 

@, In Popular Classics, that remarkable shilling library of the World’s 
Masterpieces——-THE SISLEY-BOOKS— selling by thousands and 
thousands, and including 20 titles. Bound in crimson, cloth gilt, 1/- net. 
@, In Classics de Luxe, THE PANEL-BOOKS, sumptuously bound in 
brown lambskin, gilt edges, etc., recalling the delightful editions of the 
18th century and costing only 2/6 net each volume. 26 titles now ready. 
@, You should send for our new Autumn List, post free for the asking. 


9 MAKERS OF BEAUTIFUL BOOK 
SISLEY S LTD. CHARING CROSS, LONDOR 








; Booklet giving full terms of Subscription, the latest 





Scribner's M 


. who love the best ngneane and art. 


illustrated by the best artists. 


1 It is progressive, timely and inspiring, and always entertaining, interesting and satisfying. 





SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 


(ENGLISH EDITION) 


Theodore Roosevelt is at his best in a charming nature article, “ Small Country 


Neighbours,” in the October Scribner. 
find this notable contribution most refreshing. 


“Chateau and Country Life in France,” by Mary King Waddington, is admirably 
described and fascinatingly illustrated. You will also find bright, interesting fiction 
and coloured illustrations of a high order. 


j 
: This remarkable autumn number is one of the Magazines you will want to buy and take 
} home. Now on sale everywhere in Great Britain and Ireland and on the Continent. 


ine is a monthly periodical of highest quality for those 
Containing best fiction and the most vital contributions of the best living writers, 


Scribner’s Magazine is neither sensational nor dull ; never shallow or insipid. 


Every. one—layman or scientist—will 











Printed for the Proprietors, Tut Witsrorp Press, Ltp., by W. H. Smitn & Son, 55 Fetter Lane, London, and Published by H. E. Morcax, at 95 Fetter Lane, E.C. 
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